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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


3  illpslElf  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles, 

declarations  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

3  iHpsfelf  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 

all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desir  id. 

iWoreOber,  3  ^lebse  jHpfliClf  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 
dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Jfinallp,  3  ^lebge  iHpsielf  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


In  this  1959  photograph  appear  10  units  of  a  typical  metropolitan  strip  store  area.  Four 
are  tenant-less;  more  are  expected  to  he  “For  Rent”  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  STRIP  RETAIL  STORES: 
A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

On  the  next  page  begins  a  special  editorial  roundup  of  a  now-severe 
inanageinent  problem— what  to  do  about  the  neighborhood  and  strip 
retail  store  areas,  currently  plagued  by  increased  vacancies  in  virtually 
every  U.S.  city  and  town. 

Are  regional  shopping  centers  the  real  culprits? 

What  are  the  effects  of  free  or  metered  neighborhood  parking? 

Are  zoning  laws  influential? 

Are  there  solutions? 

And  what  kind  of  fresh  approaches  must  property  managers  consider? 

These— and  other— key  questions  are  discussed  in  the  lead-off  report 
by  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  in  subseejuent 
descriptions  and  comments  by  CPMs  from  other  locales. 

— H.  P.  Holmes,  Editor 
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There  is  a  three-fold  solution  to  the  strip  stores  problem:  renovation 
of  exteriors  and  interiors,  providing  new  ofj-street  parking,  and  form¬ 
ing  merchant  action  committees.  This  brief  case  history  from  Los 
Angeles  offers  fresh  insight  into  a  situation  which  puzzles  managers 
throughout  the  country. 

EVEN  NEW  RETAIL  STRIPS  ARE  POSSIBLE! 


by  Henry  G.  Beaumont, 

Today,  in  los  angeles,  in  what  had  been  a 
small  but  very  profitable  retail  store  area, 
there  now  are  17  vacant  shops.  The  big 
worry  is  not  whom  to  rent  to,  but  what  to 
do  with  all  the  vacant  windows. 

I^s  Angeles  is  not  unique.  In  many  U.S. 
areas,  of  course,  the  neighborhood  and  pri¬ 
marily  the  strip  retail  store  involve  serious 
problems  for  owners  and  tenants  alike. 
Many  of  these  strips  were  within  the  most 
prominent  retail  sectors  of  yesteryear- 
paying  a  high  minimum  rental  against  a  per¬ 
centage.  And  many  owners  were  unwilling 
to  believe  that  anything  could  happen  or 
was  happening.  As  a  result  they  attempted 
to  maintain  high  rentals  long  after  the  pa¬ 
rade  passed  them  by. 

Actually  what  caused  the  trouble  wasn’t 
the  trend  to  shopping  centers,  per  se,  even 
though  no  one  can  minimize  the  fact  that 
the  shopping  center  has  materially  affected 
the  strip  retail  store.  (Areas  such  as  down¬ 
town  Lx)s  Angeles,  the  Miracle  Mile  on  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  and  Hollywood  Boulevard 
lost  all  or  nearly  all  the  chain  specialty 
shops.) 

Still,  the  strip  store  areas  could  have 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  heads  The  Beaumont  Com¬ 
pany  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  and  currently  is 
chairman  of  IREM’s  courses  and  training  commit¬ 
tee. 


CPM 

weathered  the  storm  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  average  landlord:  He  failed  to  realize 
that  a  basic  reason  for  the  quick  success  of 
the  shopping  center  was  the  availability  and 
ease  of  parking. 

As  the  chain  store  moved,  and  he  (the 
owner)  rented  that  space  to  an  independent 
retailer,  his  income  suffered  simply  because 
gross  sales  dropped.  With  this  reduction,  he 
spent  less  on  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
store.  He  had  a  chance— but  neglected  to 
“fight  fire  with  fire.’’  The  upshot  was  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial  strip  and,  with  each  successive  ten¬ 
ant,  a  poorer  grade  and  a  lower  gross. 

YES,  THERE  ARE  SOLUTIONS 

Enterprising  owners  and  CPMs  have  real¬ 
ized  a  partial  solution.  They  understand 
that  the  large  chains  probably  never  will 
return.  But  they  know  there  are  a  number 
of  good  small  chains  and  independent  re¬ 
tailers  who  can,  with  some  help,  do  a  com¬ 
mendable  business. 

With  these  new  prospects  in  mind,  the 
partial  solution  is  three  fold: 

First,  doing  the  best  possible  job  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  attractive  exterior,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  then  making  every  effort  to 
find  tenants  who  will  keep  the  interior  and 
window  displays  equally  attractive. 
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Attractive  displays  encourage  business  in 
the  daytime;  well-lighted  windows  favorably 
advertise  the  store  at  night.  In  the  case  of  an 
existing  tenant,  a  persuasive  educational  job 
can  convince  him  of  the  benefits  of  improved 
display. 

One  CPM  has  devised  a  display  policy 
which  works  well  for  him.  He  has  a  standing 
offer.  He  will  spend  x-dollars  each  year  on 
exterior  maintenance  or  improvement  if  the 
tenant  matches  dollars  for  the  interior.  In 
this  way,  he  has  the  best  looking  building  in 
town. 

The  second  part  of  the  solution  is  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  adequate  off-street 
parking.  Lack  of  parking  has  hastened  the 
“death  knell”  of  the  strip  retail  store.  In  only 
a  few  cases,  parking  actually  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  in  most  cases,  the  failure  has 
been  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  owner 
and/or  tenant  to  provide  it. 

Where  adequate  off-street  parking  has 
been  created,  strip  stores  have  continued  to 
pay  dividends  to  owners.  The  problem  can 
be  solved  in  many  ways— bringing  us  to  the 
third  of  the  solutions: 

Forming  neighborhood  associations,  or 
“action”  committees  through  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  promote  beautification  and 
to  set  up  parking  authorities  who  can  ac¬ 
quire  contiguous  property  by  condemnation 
for  parking  purposes. 

A  property  owners’  committee  of  the 
Miracle  Mile  Association  in  Los  Angeles  is 
doing  just  that.  The  Hollywood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  (by  ordinance)  assessed  all 
the  property  owners,  raised  several  million 
dollars,  and  created  the  “Street  of  the  Stars.” 

Plans  call  for  illustrations  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  TV  stars  on  specially  constructed 
sidewalks,  and  new  lights  which  send  a  beam 
skyward,  creating  a  cavern  of  brilliance  at 
night.  And  if  a  property  owner  “follows 
suit”— renovating  or  renewing  the  exterior 


of  his  building— Hollywood  Boulevard  can 
be  rejuvenated  and  partially  restored  to  its 
former  elegant  prominence. 

There  are  many  solutions  for  the  parking 
problem  itself.  One  of  the  easiest  is  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  assessment  district,  with  each 
property  owner  in  the  district  assessed  his 
pro-rata  share  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
land.  If  the  parking  problem  is  acute,  this 
is  the  best  idea.  It  can  be  done  quickly. 

Also,  this  design  boasts  a  further  advan¬ 
tage  to  an  owner;  If  he  plans  any  new  con¬ 
struction  on  the  frontage  lots,  the  land  ac¬ 
quired  for  parking  can  be  used  to  qualify  for 
parking  ordinance  requirements.  (At  least 
this  is  true  in  I.os  Angeles.) 

The  least  expensive  answer  is  to  form  a 
parking  district— providing  parking  meters 
and  impounding  revenue  from  the  meters. 
This  revenue  can  be  pledged  for  parking 
bonds.  Total  annual  gross  revenue  of  about 
$40,000  will  satisfy  refunding  requirements 
of  some  $600,000  in  bonds.  The  money  then 
can  be  used  to  acquire  the  land  for  offstreet 
parking. 

In  this  situation,  before  the  bonds  can  be 
sold,  you  need  a  parking  study  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  by  two  recognized  experts. 
Once  these  bonds  are  retired,  the  income 
can  be  pledged  for  more  bonds.  Addition¬ 
ally,  income  from  parking  meters  on  ac¬ 
quired  land  can  be  pledged  for  more  bonds 
to  acquire  more  property. 

In  Los  Angeles,  there  exists  still  another 
solution— used  in  only  rare,  special  cases: 
The  city  condemns  land  (legally)  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  when  the  city  can  justify  public 
need.  Here,  a  single  owner  deposits  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  condemnation  costs.  He  does 
not  get  title  to  the  land  (it  remains  with  the 
city),  but  he  gets  virtually  permanent  use  of 
the  property  for  parking  purposes. 

Some  immediate  proof  that  strip  store 
areas  aren’t  entirely  “on  the  run”  may  be 
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found  in  a  property  on  Wilshire  Boulevard’s 
Miracle  Mile.  Four  retail  shops— an  inde¬ 
pendent  grocery,  a  bakery,  restaurant  and 
barber  shop— all  achieved  all-time  high  gross 
sales  in  January. 

In  fact,  if  adequate  parking  is  available, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  rent  space;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  there  even  are  a  few  districts  where 
new  strip  store  buildings  can  be  constructed 
and  rented,  assuming  that  tenants  will  main¬ 
tain  well-lighted,  attractive  stores. 

Finally,  another  trend  seems  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  in  Los  Angeles:  Unless  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  contains  a  department  store,  it 
is  not  affecting  the  strip  store  area  as  it  once 
did. 

When  the  regional  shopping  centers  were 
hrst  developed,  practically  everybody  shop¬ 
ped  there.  The  novelty  appealed  to  the 


housewife.  Gradually,  however,  she  became 
really  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  traveling  a 
little  farther  to  the  regional  shopping  center, 
she  could  satisfy  all  of  her  shopping  needs, 
sometimes  at  lower  prices. 

Then  when  concerns  like  Kinney  Shoe 
Stores,  etc.,  invaded  the  low-cost  rental  lo¬ 
cations  of  neighborhood  areas,  but  not  the 
regional  shopping  centers,  it  appears  the 
housewife  realized  she  could  save  money  in 
many  places  outside  a  shopping  center. 

So,  the  light  hasn’t  dimmed,  nor  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  in  strip  retail  store  territories. 
The  CPM  who  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
finds  local  solutions  to  getting  and/or  keep¬ 
ing  good  tenants,  will  perform  a  valuable 
service  to  his  client-owner  and  to  the  man¬ 
agement  profession. 

Even  new  “strips”  are  possible! 


PUEBLO  TO  BROADWAY: 

HEALTH,  TROUBLE  HERE  AND  THERE 


We  Like  Caring  for 
Neighborhood  Stores^ 

The  community  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  is 
purely  industrial  and,  additionally,  a  mar¬ 
keting  center  for  a  prosperous  irrigated 
farming  area. 

With  100,000  population  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  some  300,000  in  the  trade 
area,  Pueblo  features  a  kind  of  home-type 
store  operation.  “Home-type”  means  that  if 
we  have  too  nice  a  place  of  business,  we  give 
our  customers  a  bit  of  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex. 


But  we  do  keep  our  windows  and  floors 
clean,  and  use  nice,  modern  equipment— 
but  no  “red  rug”  treatment. 

The  above  serves  as  a  preface. 

Most  economists  say  “strips”  are  a  poor 
investment.  We  disagree,  although  we  now 
are  “blessed”  with  too  many  so-called  shop¬ 
ping  areas  built  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  city,  with  resultant  extension  of  munic¬ 
ipal  services  and  huge  tax  increases.  Some 
of  the  out-of-city  boys  are  perturbed,  since 
they’ve  had  very  little  luck  in  obtaining 
enough  leases  to  make  their  “shopping  cen¬ 
ter”  dreams  come  true. 


Pueblo  to  Broadway 
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I  Otherwise,  this  small  community  never 
has  been  able  to  agree  upon  concrete  zon- 
I  ing  regulations.  One  result  is  that  we  have 
what  we  call  “s|x)t  business  zones,”  and  an¬ 
other  result  is  that  more  than  half  of  our 
neighborhood  areas  are  quite  healthy. 

The  neighborhood  and  strip  stores  which 
we  own  and  or  manage  are  healthy,  too. 
Perhaps  our  surveys  don’t  allow  us  to  take 
on  those  which  we  consider  of  little  future 
advantage.  We  keep  our  otvned /managed 
stores  in  good,  or  at  least  better  than  aver¬ 
age,  condition.  Our  policy  is  short-term 
leases— so  that  we  can  protect  ourselves  on 
favorable  trends,  increasing  taxes  and  pos¬ 
sible  opportunities  for  creating  new  values. 

So,  we  like  caring  for  and  improving 
neighborhood  or  strip  stores.  The  returns 
are  usually  well  above  average. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  cp.m 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Zoning,  Parking,  Taxes 
Cause  Suburban  Rush 

The  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY,  area  is  truly 
metropolitan.  Suburban  communities  ad¬ 
join  the  city  on  the  north,  south  and  east, 
while  the  west  boundary  is  the  Delaware 
river.  I'herefore  we  have  strip  and  neigh- 
lx)rhood  commercial  areas  (some  only  a  few 
blocks  apart)  in  different  municipalities. 

C',amden’s  central  city— 100  per  cent  a 
shopping  area— measures  some  four  square 
blocks.  I'he  strip  area  along  one  of  its 
streets,  which  used  to  be  considered  the  best 
shopping  set  tion,  has  seriously  diminished 
in  popularity. 

In  a  strip  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  town 
(some  two  blocks  long),  and  a  similar  one 
south,  many  of  the  retailers  have  just  gone 
out  of  business.  Those  that  have  survived 
are  generally  required  to  operate  18  hours  a 
day  to  eke  out  a  living. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  shopping 
centers  are  attracting  the  major  amount  of 
business  that  once  belonged  to  the  central 
city  and  neighborhood  merchants. 

Many  tenants  have  moved,  too— to  new 
suburban  strip  areas,  to  shopping  centers 
or  to  what  are  called  “auction  marts”  here. 
The  rest  have  quit  business  entirely. 

Besides  the  new  shopping  center  influ¬ 
ence,  the  lack  of  parking  facilities  and  the 
lack  of  a  zoning  ordinance  must  bear  the 
responsibility,  (For  the  first  time  Camden 
adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  only  a  year  ago.) 
In  addition,  the  real  estate  tax  burden  must 
be  counted  among  the  culprits. 

In  downtown  Camden,  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  must  first  involve  convenient  public 
parking  facilities.  There  will  need  to  be 
more  rental  adjustments,  more  demolitions 
and  redevelopment  programs  in  certain 
places.  Modernization  of  a  structure  here 
and  a  structure  there  is  not  the  simple  so¬ 
lution. 

Further,  the  overall  tax  [licture  consti¬ 
tutes  a  vitally  important  matter  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  The  entire  state  of  New  Jersey, 
by  Supreme  Court  action,  is  retpiired  dur¬ 
ing  1959  to  reassess  all  property  at  100  per 
cent  value,  which  will  cause  a  tremendous 
upheaval  in  the  taxing  situation.  Since  this 
ruling,  our  state  legislature  has  not  been 
able  to  agree  upon  an  assessment  plan.  Cam¬ 
den  in  1958  assessed  on  38  per  cent  of  value, 
while  suburban  communities  assessed  on  a 
basis  of  1 5  to  30  per  cent.  Also,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  the  tax  assessors  have  given  little  or  no 
consideration  in  the  past  to  depreciation 
or  obsolescence  of  buildings,  and  w'e  think 
we  may  expect  a  slipshod  assessing  arrange¬ 
ment  until  the  municipalities  employ  quali¬ 
fied  people  and  pay  them  fair  wages. 

Yet,  the  heart  of  the  city  has  seen  some 
redevelopment  recently.  One  of  the  major 
Philadelphia  department  stores  opened  a 
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branch  in  downtown  Camden,  and  new  25- 
story  apartment  now  is  under  construction 
nearby.  C.  Armel  Nutter,  cpm 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Pittsburgh  Feels  Bite 
But  Rents  Have  Held 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  deluged  with 
shopping  centers,  large  and  small,  affecting 
all  neighborhood  commercial  areas  almost 
without  exception. 

Generally,  the  strip  store  problem  is  a 
very  big  one.  There  are  many  vacancies— 
directly  due  to  competition  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  plus  an  across-the-board  decline  of  re¬ 
tail  trade  here. 

What  has  become  of  vacating  tenants? 
Mostly  they  just  go  out  of  business  entirely. 
Rarely  do  they  move  to  shopping  centers, 
since  as  a  rule  they’re  not  big  enough  for 
the  lessors. 

One  good  neighborhood  commercial  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh  recently  banded  together 
to  create  special  parking  facilities,  and  this 
is  expected  to  help  considerably.  Most  areas, 
however,  don’t  have  this  opportunity. 

In  some  other  spots,  exterior  and  interior 
modernization  has  been  tried,  with  moder¬ 
ate  success.  In  general,  strip  rental  rates  are 
not  yet  down,  but  if  the  condition  contin¬ 
ues,  we  expect  they  will  be  reduced. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  cpm 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Changing  Times,  Economics 
Suggest  New  Strip  Uses 

In  DENVER,  COLORADO,  most  of  the  older  strip 
store  developments  are  faced  with  all  the 
normal  pressures  related  to  our  changing 
times  and  shifting  economic  forces— and 
new  problems  born  of  a  new  zoning  ordi¬ 
nance. 


Like  other  cities,  Denver  contains  both 
the  continuous  strip  development  along 
major  arteries,  and  “spot  developments’’ 
which  were  established  to  fill  needs  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods  around  them.  In  many  cases  we 
find  these  neighborhoods  relatively  un¬ 
touched  by  shopping  centers.  Original  busi¬ 
nesses  continue  to  survive. 

However,  even  before  modern  shopping 
centers  opened  here,  the  automobile 
strongly  influenced  many  of  the  traditional 
retail  sectors  scattered  through  residential 
districts  where  parking  was  difficult.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  seek  new  uses. 

Additional  public  parking,  created  by 
purchase  of  adjacent  or  nearby  properties 
for  conversion,  seldom  has  become  a  reality. 
The  problem  was  a  dual  one:  excessive 
prices  usually  demanded  for  such  property, 
and  difficulties  of  individual  owners  to  get 
together  on  a  cooperative  parking  venture. 

NEW  OFFICE  USES  FOUND 

In  various  meetings  of  Denver  CPMs  and 
other  management  experts,  the  matter  of 
“what  to  do”  about  those  stores  has  often 
been  “brain-stormed.” 

They  conclude  that  the  buildings  often 
are  ideally  suited  to  use  as  offices  for  real 
estate  brokers,  small  insurance  companies 
or  branches,  the  neighborhood  doctor  or 
dentist,  the  optometrist,  the  “fixit”  man, 
TV-radio  repairman,  manufacturers  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  any  number  of  kinds  of 
schools.  It  was  usually  found  possible  to 
secure  as  much  rent  revenue  from  these 
tenants  as  from  the  small  soft  lines  and 
specialty  retailers  who  had  departed  for 
more  promising  retail  territories. 

Property  managers  often  are  asked  why 
these  changes  take  place.  Frequently  people 
tend  to  “lay  the  blame”  on  the  new  inte¬ 
grated  shopping  centers  with  their  enor¬ 
mous  parking  lots. 
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il  suggest  that  this  shifting  economic  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
shopping  centers,  but  rather  that  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers  are  a  result  of  a  changing  way 
of  U.S.  life— the  cities’  great  expansion  with 
time-consuming  travel  distances,  and  the  al¬ 
most  universal  use  of  the  private  car  which 
must  be  stored  temporarily  in  a  convenient 
place  while  shopping  activities  are  pursued. 
Progress  and  change  are  synonymous;  prob¬ 
lems  always  are  left  in  their  tvake. 

ZONING  LAWS  CHANGED 

But  in  Denver,  one  neighborhood  strip 
store  problem  looms  even  greater.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1956,  the  Denver  city  council  en- 

I  acted  a  new  zoning  ordinance.  It  created 
new  classifications  for  many  strip  store  prop¬ 
erties— defining  and  enumerating  the  “uses 
by  right’’  which  are  permitted  in  all  zones. 

Many  entire  blocks  of  property  which 
were  devoted  to  retail  use  for  30-40  years 
and  more  today  are  “non-conforming.’’  In 
these,  change  of  use  is  permitted  only  to  uses 
j  listed  as  approved  for  “B-2’’  (business)  zones. 
I  So,  when  a  business  is  doing  well  enough  to 
•  require  expansion  of  its  space,  this  can  be 
j  done  only  through  special  appeal  to  the 
j  local  board  of  adjustment.  Under  the  ordi- 
)  nance,  certain  properties  could  be  re-zoned 
into  a  classification  established  by  that  ordi¬ 
nance-residential,  in  most  cases. 

I  The  list  of  “permitted  uses’’  on  many 
j  Denver  neighborhood  streets  (other  than 
thoroughfares),  zoned  B-2,  is  quite  appro¬ 
priate  for  neighborhood  convenience  goods 
shopping  centers  which  usually  carry  the 
same  zoning  classification.  By  the  same 
token,  many  of  these  businesses  no  longer 
are  able  to  survive  the  old  strips. 

■  EXTRA  EFFORT  FOR  MANAGERS 

By  application  and  through  special  pro¬ 
cedures,  some  uses  requested  by  owners  or 


their  managers  have  been  approved,  then 
added  to  the  “uses  by  right”  list.  For  the 
manager  it  means  extra  time  and  effort  on 
properties  whose  incomes  seldom  afford  ad¬ 
ditional  expense. 

The  preservation  of  income  for  many 
worthy  owners  of  real  estate  of  this  type  is  a 
challenge  to  the  CPM,  but  it  tends  to  offer 
little  revenue  for  the  additional  work.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  our  price  of  progress. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  cpm 
Denver,  Colo. 

Rent  Prices  Down; 

Tenants  to  Centers 

Newport  news  and  hampton  (Virginia) 
are  adjoining  communities  and  comprise  a 
twin-city  area  of  about  200,000  people.  In 
these  communities  we  have  not  had  the 
great  amount  of  strip  shopping  districts  that 
have  troubled  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  two  quite  large  regional  shopping 
centers  have  been  built  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  they  have  wielded  tremendous  effect 
not  only  upon  the  strip  stores  but  on  the 
entire  downtown  sector  itself. 

Strip  stores  here  definitely  are  showing 
vacancies.  They  are  becoming  harder  and 
harder  to  rent.  The  better  strip  store  ten¬ 
ants  have  gone  to  the  shopping  centers;  the 
weaker  ones  have  gone  out  of  business. 

As  for  corrective  measures,  very  little  has 
been  done.  Occasional  attempts  have  been 
made  at  exterior  modernization— without 
much  success. 

The  main  influence  has  been  one  of 
marked  reduction  of  rents  in  such  stores. 

Generally,  reductions  in  taxes  have  been 
obtained  because  of  the  vacancies,  and  lower 
rentals  have  developed  as  a  result  of  these 
factors. 

E.  E.  Falk,  cpm 
Newport  News,  Va. 
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New,  Growing  Neighborhoods 
Alter  New  York  Area 

Hroadwav— New  York’s  “^eat  white  way”— 
extends  150  miles  from  the  Battery  at  the 
foot  of  Manhattan  up  to  Albany. 

Most  of  its  17  miles  within  the  city  of 
New  York  are  zoned  either  for  business  or 
retail  use.  Most  of  the  other  important  ave¬ 
nues  also  permit  retail  occupancy  on  the 
grade  floors. 

“Strip  stores”  are  no  novelty  here. 

Songs  have  celebrated  the  charms  of 
Broadway  over  the  years,  but  the  current 
musical,  West  Side  Stoiy,  tells  about  the 
troubles  of  a  part  of  Manhattan  through 
which  Broadway  travels.  Here,  because  of 
changing  population  characteristics,  prop¬ 
erty  values  suffered  and  store  vacancies 
emerged  in  what  once  had  been  prime 
“neighborhood”  locations.  The  change  be¬ 
gan  shortly  after  the  war. 

SITUATION  S  I  ABLE  TODAY 

Recent  events  have  stabilized  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Lincoln 
Square  Development  with  its  soon-to-be- 
built  center  for  the  performing  arts  and 
other  proposed  elements.  There  are  vacan¬ 
cies  in  marginal  locations— even  in  prime 
spots— but  desirable  stores  can  be  rented  it 
asking  prices  are  realistic. 

Madison  .\venue’s  residential  area  used  to 
have  class  appeal— but  many  vacant  stores. 
Today,  store  vacancies  there  are  rare. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Avenues  used  to 
serve  the  respectable,  though  teeming,  tene¬ 
ments.  But  in  the  last  few  years,  high-priced 
co-ops  and  $750-31,000  per  month  rental 
apartments  have  been  elbowing  the  tene¬ 
ments  out  of  the  way.  The  character  of  the 
stores  is  changing  but  not  as  rapidly  as  the 
apartments  above  them.  There  has  been 


no  rush  to  pay  the  righ  rents  in  the  newer 
buildings.  Occupancy  is  mainly  confined  to 
neighborhood  service  varieties. 

The  exception  lies  on  Second  Avenue 
from  45th  to  59th  Streets.  Here,  anti(|ue 
shops  that  formerly  nestled  in  the  dust  un¬ 
der  the  noisy  elevated  line  have  migrated 
and  now  are  paying  rather  handsome  rents. 
The  Third  Avenue  El  was  torn  down,  of 
course,  and  builders  suddenly  discovered  a 
wide  avenue  suitable  for  tall  office  buildings 
from  40th  to  57th  streets,  where  only  banks 
can  pay  the  grade  floor  rent.  North  and 
south  lie  the  expensive  apartments  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned. 

‘OUTLETS’  ARE  POPULAR 

In  the  suburbs,  along  those  main  high¬ 
ways  where  zoning  permits  it,  big  and  little 
shopping  centers  are  rising.  The  strip  stores 
fill  in  the  voids  between  them.  The  strip 
retailers  may  be  grouped  together  or  strung 
out,  each  with  its  parking  area.  Besides 
super  markets,  one  finds  everything  from  ice 
cream  stands  to  rug  marts,  furniture  “out¬ 
lets,”  shoe  “outlets”  and  dry  cleaners. 

Apparently  there  is  an  optimistic  builder 
and  an  equally  optimistic  merchant  for 
every  available  piece  of  land  in  the  new, 
growing  neigliborhoods.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  older  sections  where  lower-income  resi¬ 
dents  begin  to  replace  more  affluent  citizens, 
the  merchants  are  showing  reluctance. 

In  marginal  locations,  some  fill-in  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  has  occurred  through  rentals  hy 
small,  family-like  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  (where  zoning  permits)  or  by  small 
wholesale  distributors  who  prefer  uptown 
locations.  Self-service  coin-operated  laun¬ 
dries  are  crowding  in  everytvhere. 

Meantime,  residential  rent  control  in 
New  York  is  as  strict  as  ever,  w  hile  the  state 
legislature  just  renewed  commercial  rent 
control  for  another  year. 
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Despite  the  fact  of  millions  of  square  feet 
of  space  available.  Governor  Rockefeller 
says  there  still  is  a  wartime-like  emergency. 
In  Boston  they  once  held  a  tea  party  on  less 
provocation;  but  in  New  York,  the  land¬ 


lords  haven’t  raised  enough  money  even  to 
hire  a  good  lawyer.  (Nickels  and  dimes  will 
be  gratefully  accepted.) 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  ci'm 
New  York  City 


NOW  IN  THE  RING:  CENTER  CENTER 


by  Harold  C.  Narrow'' 

Questions  today  from  shopping  center  de¬ 
velopers,  merchants  and  real  estate  oper¬ 
ators  about  the  effect  of  an  Old  Orchard 
upon  established  business  areas,  and  about 
the  future  of  outlying  shopping  communi¬ 
ties,  often  are  not  specific  enough  and  usu¬ 
ally  lead  to  vague  generalities. 

For  example,  is  the  “established  business 
area”  defined  as  Chicago’s  Loop,  or  63rd  and 
Halsted,  or  Evanston? 

It  seems  obvious  that  interested  people 
must  know  the  size,  quality  and  location  of 
the  shopping  center  which  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  change.  Further,  one  has  to  know 
something  more  of  the  established  area  that 
can  be  affected. 

There  are  many  poorly-conceived,  im¬ 
properly-tenanted,  badly-managed  shopping 
centers  (so-called)  that  will  offer  little  in¬ 
fluence  upon  a  strongly  established  business 
section.  These  “centers”  will  struggle  to 
exist. 

Conversely,  there  are  stronger  centers 
here  bucking  disorganized  commercial 

•  Aiiionp;  the  nation’s  most  ambitions  and  famous 
regional  shopping  centers  is  “Old  Orchard’’  in  Skokie, 
111.,  a  northwest  Chicago  suburb.  The  center  originally 
was  conceived  by  Marshall  Field  &  C^ompany  and  con¬ 
tains  its  largest  suburban  store.  Mr.  Narrow  is  Old 
Orchard’s  project  manager,  and  his  remarks  chiefly 
cover  its  real  and  imagined  influences  upon  surrounding 
commercial  areas. 


areas.  Then  there  are  the  better  shopping 
centers,  like  Old  Orchard,  competing  with 
a  long-established,  well-accepted  business 
area  like  Evanston  (a  North  Shore  suburb, 
home  of  Northwestern  University). 

Taking  the  latter  example  of  Evanston 
versus  Old  Orchard: 

1.  Old  Orchard  has  noticeably  influenced  down¬ 
town  Evanston.  Things  are  likely  to  get  worse 
for  Evanston  as  Old  Orchard  becomes  fully 
tenanted  and  normal  growth  continues. 

2.  A  shopping  center  like  Old  Orchard  gener¬ 
ally  has  a  strong  merchants’  association,  plus 
a  healthy  budget  directed  constantly  at  tlie 
customer  and  the  center.  Membership  in  the 
association  is  required.  It  is  not  voluntary. 

3.  In  a  business  area  like  Evanston,  stores  usu¬ 
ally  are  far  (lung.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
is  not  directed  to  retailing,  and  in  many  cases 
there  are  several  small  merchant  groups  that 
are  loosely-organi/ed,  poorly-financed  and  in¬ 
adequately-manned  in  the  effort  to  compete 
with  the  concerted  drives  of  organized  mer¬ 
chants  in  a  regional  center. 

•1.  Other  important  factors  discourage  the  hard¬ 
iest  regular  and  newcomer  shoppers  in  areas 
like  Evanston:  Cdiarge  parking,  tough  police, 
non-canopied  sidewalks,  snow  accumulation, 
traffic  snarls,  lack  of  landscaping,  dirty  curbs 
and  sidewalks,  garish  signs  and  lack  of  area 
store  directories. 

Cihanging  residential  and  metropolitan 
neighborhoods  are  sending  the  higher  in¬ 
come  bracket  people  to  suburbia— into  the 
arms  of  the  regional  shopping  centers.  The 
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older,  traditional  shopping  communities,  in 
suburbia,  have  not  answered  the  needs  of 
these  rapidly  expanding  area;  and  now,  the 
integrated  centers  probably  will  curtail  any 
real  growth  of  these  historic  retail  areas. 
Comparing  even  large  shopping  centers 
with  downtown  “Loop”  sectors,  the  center 
reveals  one  weakness— the  somewhat  limited 
opportunity  for  selection  of  goods  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  impossible  to  stock  in  one  mil¬ 
lion  feet  the  items,  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  you  can 


find  in  20  million  feet.  This  will  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  overcome. 

In  brief,  the  indications  seem  bright  for 
the  right  kind  of  shopping  center— dim  for 
the  wrong  kind.  The  problem  of  the  future 
does  not  concern  the  outlying  shopping 
areas,  but  rather  the  story  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  versus  shopping  center.  Developers  and 
merchants  will  have  a  rough  time  of  it,  but 
the  public  will  get  better  values  and  selec¬ 
tion  as  these  centers  struggle  for  attention. 


Excerpt  from  Architectural  Forum  magazine’s  Ten-Year  Building  Forecast: 

“Industrial  building,  which  is  far  below  its  peak  levels  of  1956-57,  is  expected  to  rise 
117  per  cent  in  the  next  decade,  and  by  1968  should  be  booming  at  a  rate  of  $5  billion  a 
year  in  new  expenditures.  The  building  of  stores,  restaurants  and  garages  also  will  show 
higher-than-average  expansion,  rising  about  76  per  cent  by  1968  to  $2.8  billion  a  year. 
Non-residential  construction  as  a  whole  will  rise  considerably  more  (66  per  cent)  than 
private  residential  construction  (45  per  cent). 

“  (Generally)  in  the  decade  ahead,  spending  for  new  building  probably  will  total  a 
whopping  $630  billion.  .  .  .  However,  Forum’s  projections  for  the  next  decade  may  be 
too  modest.’’ 


Modern  construclion,  oddly,  and  shoddy  workmanship  have  helped 
create  a  surprising  maintenance  need— waterproofing.  How  many  times 
recently  would  you  have  welcomed  a  definitive  cause-correction-cost 
outline  of  this  important  new  subject?  None?  Then  don’t  fail  to  ‘File 
For  Future!’ 


MINIMIZE  COMPLAINTS,  PROTECT  VALUE 
WITH  WATERTIGHT  BUILDINGS 
by  John  J.  Moran 


The  need  for  waterproofing  a  building  is  so 
new,  relatively,  that  the  subject  may  sound 
extraordinary  to  many  property  managers. 

Undoubtedly  that’s  because  the  matter 
dates  exclusively  from  the  era  of  “modern” 
construction— as  we  know  it  today— where  a 
structural  framework  is  faced  with  a  ma¬ 
sonry  curtain  wall,  i.e.,  brick,  stone,  stucco 
or  combinations. 

In  earlier  days  hardly  anybody  worried 
about  building  wall  leakage.  In  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  walls  simply  were 
thicker.  Water  was  fairly  easy  to  keep  out. 
Often  if  leaks  did  show  up,  the  interior 
wasn’t  valuable  enough  to  bother  about. 

Today,  with  tenants  expecting  so  much 
more,  it’s  an  entirely  different  story.  If  walls 
aren’t  100  per  cent  watertight,  tenant  com¬ 
plaints  grow  loud. 

Also,  as  buildings  become  more  expensive 
to  construct  and  maintain,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  offset  wear-and-tear 
and  protect  property  value.  Although  a  leak¬ 
ing  wall  seldom  is  hazardous,  its  unsightli¬ 
ness,  inside  and  out,  makes  it  one  of  the  real 
depreciators  of  buildings. 

John  J.  Moran  is  a  waterproofing  contractor  in 
the  New  York  City  area. 


Very  quickly  today,  then,  waterproofing 
has  become  a  significant  element  of  main¬ 
tenance,  and  timely  action  can  save  owners 
needless  expense  of  repair  and  repainting— 
which  often  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost 
of  waterproofing  itself. 

What  causes  leaks?  How  do  you  take  care 
of  them?  How  do  you  get  a  good  waterproof¬ 
ing  job?  And  how  much  do  the  various  cor¬ 
rective  methods  cost? 

Let’s  briefly  summarize  cause,  correction 
and  cost. 

First— the  principal  reasons  for  dampness 
and  leakage  in  masonry  walls  are: 

Penetration  of  drainage  water  from  roofs,  cop¬ 
ings,  parapets  and  projecting  courses  of  masonry. 

Rainstorms  which  force  water  directly  through 
walls. 

Condensation  of  moisture  within  a  wall  or 
inside  a  building. 

Capillary  rise  of  ground  water  from  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

One  very  serious  result  of  any  of  these 
events  is  that  water  attacks  the  structural 
steel  and  rusts  columns,  spandrels,  lintels 
and  other  steel  which  supports  the  masonry. 

Practical  experience,  in  general,  serves  as 
the  best  guide  to  effectively  waterproofing  a 
building.  The  owner  or  manager  can  buy 
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what  he  can  afford,  or  may  have  need  for,  in 
terms  of  immediate  or  long-range  needs. 

That  brings  up  the  usually  important 
item  of  cost.  It  varies  from  a  minimum  of  10 
cents  per  scjuare  fotjt  of  wall  for  a  simple 
water-repellent  job,  to  about  twice  the 
amount  it  might  cost  to  build  a  brand  new’ 
wall  in  extreme  cases. 

Although  from  a  maintenance  standpoint 
a  thorough  w’aterproofing  job  may  be  called 
for,  there  are  other  factors  to  consider  when 
determining  your  budget.  For  example, 
sometimes  major  repairs  can  be  deferred  to 
a  more  opportune  time,  depending  upon 
availability  of  funds  and  the  investment 
picture. 

THE  CHOICES  ARE  FIVE 

But  when  the  time  comes— when  water¬ 
proofing  cannot  be  delayed— you  have  a 
choice  of  five  ways  to  keep  water  on  the  right 
side  of  masonry  walls.  You  can  pick  the 
“Cadillac”  treatment  or  range  downward  to 
the  “Model  T.” 

1.  THE  SI  REST  AND  BEST  METHOD:  Cutting 
out  and  repointing  100  per  cent  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry  joints.  This  means  that  every  joint, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical,  should  be  cut 
out  to  a  .^-inch  depth.  After  the  holes,  or 
voids,  beneath  the  surface  (source  of  the 
trouble)  are  uncovered,  they  should  be  filled 
completely  with  mortar.  Then  the  entire 
surface  is  repointed  flush  with  the  brick¬ 
work,  giving  maximum  waterproof  protec¬ 
tion  and  uniform  appearance  to  the  treated 
area.  With  this  method,  you  don’t  have  to 
follow-up  by  applying  a  transparent  water¬ 
proof  coating.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
your  wall  is  as  good  as  new’. 

2.  MORE  ECONOMICAL  THAN  METHOD  1: 
Cutting  out  the  joints,  which  obviously  are 
defective,  and  grouting  the  entire  brick  area. 
Excessive  mortar  then  is  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  brick;  tw'o  coats  of  silicone  trans¬ 


parent  waterproofing  material  are  applied 
for  a  final  coat.  (Don’t  consider  this  plan 
when  the  brick  is  common  or  rough-surfaced 
and  appearance  is  a  factor.  The  joints  should 
be  surface-pointed,  striped  or  masked, 
rather  than  the  entire  area  grouted.) 

8.  MODERATE  PRICED:  Cutting  out  to  a  3^- 
inch  depth  and  repointing  of  the  open  joints 
which  clearly  are  cracked  or  otherwise  de¬ 
fective.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  silicone 
transparent  waterproofing. 

4.  EVEN  LESS  expensive:  Application  of 
a  waterproof  cement  wash  coat— if  the  entire 
area  can  be  given  a  surface  coating.  F^ollow 
this  with  a  coat  of  silicone  transparent  w  ater¬ 
proofing. 

5.  CHEAPEST  method:  Silicone  treatment 
alone. 

There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  treatment 
possibilities,  e.g.,  coating  w  ith  mastic,  fabric, 
oil  paint,  etc.  None  of  these,  unlike  silicone, 
allows  w  alls  to  “breathe,”  and  although  they 
are  waterproof  in  themselves,  eventually 
they  crack  and  peel  off.  Of  course,  that  al¬ 
lows  water  to  get  beneath  the  surface  again. 

\Vhatever  method  you  consider,  first  you 
will  Avant  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  entire  building  and  its  masonry  walls  to 
attempt  to  determine  exact  cause  of  the  leak¬ 
age.  Cracks  in  walls  should  be  closely  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  if  they  have  resulted 
from  “settling”  or  from  rusting  of  steel  be¬ 
neath  the  surface. 

PARAPEl  WALLS  ARE  VULNERABLE 

Among  the  most  vulnerable  sections  of  a 
building  are  the  parapet  walls.  They  are 
exposed  on  both  sides  to  varying  tempera¬ 
tures,  freezing  and  thawing,  and  breaking 
dow  n  or  opening  up  of  the  masonry  joints- 
permitting  water  leakage. 

Cracks  in  parapet  walls  can  result  from 
a  number  of  factors.  Normal  contraction 
and  expansion  of  a  tile  roof,  disintegration 
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of  the  mortar,  etc.,  often  leave  parapet  walls 
out  of  plumb. 

The  extent  of  repair  of  the  parapet  can 
vary  from  calking  tlie  coping  to  its  complete 
rebuilding.  All  horizontal  and  sloped  sur¬ 
faces  either  should  be  tvaterproofed  or 
separated  from  the  masonry  below  with 
flashings.  You’ll  want  to  make  sure  that 
flashings  are  installed  under  copings,  cor¬ 
nices,  jointed  sills  and  projecting  courses. 

The  most  thoiough  parapet  repair  job 
consists  of  installing  through-wall  flashing 
which  is  crowned,  which  has  adecpiate 
bleeders,  and  drips  on  the  outside  to  drain 
off  water  beyond  the  face  of  the  brickwork. 

As  a  means  of  waterproofing  Avhen  flash¬ 
ings  have  not  been  used  throughout,  coping 
joints  and  cornices  should  be  cut  out, 
grouted  and  calked.  In  the  long  run  it’s 
economical  to  simply  replace  poorly- 


CONDENSATION  OR  LEAKACiK? 

►SoMi  TIMES  mistaken  for  water  leakage  inside 
buildings  is  eondensation  on  walls  of  bathrooms, 
laundries  and  other  interior  areas  where  humid¬ 
ity  is  high. 

\'ou  tan  tondutt  a  simple  test  to  show  whether 
there’s  a  real  leak  or  not: 

Cement  a  thin  piece  of  metal  to  the  wall  so  that 
l)oth  wall  and  metal  are  at  the  same  temperature. 
If  no  moisture  collects  on  the  metal,  but  moisture 
shows  up  on  the  wall,  there  is  a  leak  through  the 
wall. 

Condensation  can  be  remedied  by  humidity 
control  and  really  doesn’t  involve  a  condition  of 
leakage. 

►W  'hen  you’re  looking  for  evidence,  location  and 
extent  of  wall  leakage,  remember  that  defective 
plumbing  often  causes  the  problem. 

These  are  the  key  points  to  check:  Leaking 
valves,  pipe  connections,  expansion  joints  in 
steam  lines  and  chases  in  thin  walls  or  drainage 
lines. 

Many  times  plumbing  leaks  under  bathroom 
fl(M)rs  will  appear  to  originate  from  outside  walls. 


designed  or  inadetpiately-installed  flashings 
on  roofs,  parapet  walls,  etc. 

WHERE  1  ROUBLE  ORIGINATES 

Expanding  the  subject  of  the  second 
major  cause  of  leakage— penetration  directly 
throtigh  masonry  walls— this  is  chiefly  the 
restdt  of  poor  construction  and/or  work¬ 
manship.  In  virttially  all  cases,  trotdjie  stems 
from  open  joints  which  were  not  filled  dur¬ 
ing  constrtiction,  \'^ertical  joints  are  the 
heavy  offenders. 

When  actual  openings  remain  in  the 
joints,  wind-driven  rain  produces  an  exces¬ 
sive  penetration  of  water  throtigh  masonry 
walls  (according  to  government  laboratory 
tests).  The  real  culprit,  then,  is  the  open 
joint  rather  than  a  capillary  transmission  of 
moisture. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  research, 
simtdating  the  conditions  of  rain  and 
high  winds  which  hold  water  against  build¬ 
ing  walls,  actual  tests  of  moisture  transmis¬ 
sion  proved  that  cajtillary  action  works  very 
slowly.  It  took  an  hour  to  two  weeks  for  an 
appreciable  passage  of  moisture  through 
reasonably  well  built  brick  walls.  Other 
similar  brick  walls— but  with  poorly  filled 
joints— leaked  in  two  to  five  minutes. 

The  tests  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
completely  filling  the  joints  to  obtain  a 
strong,  watertight  bond  with  masonry.  A 
mortar  to  use  is  one  which  tends  to  retain  its 
moisture  when  in  contact  with  dry,  highly 
absorptive  units.  Also,  the  mortar  should  be 
dry  enough  so  it  will  not  readily  run  down 
from  the  joints  when  using  low  absorptive 
bricks  or  w  ith  wetted  bricks. 

Building  owners  and  managers  can  per¬ 
form  their  own  tests— simulating  actual 
rainstorm  conditions  with  a  common  garden 
hose.  Simply  allow  water  to  run  down  the 
face  of  the  building  with  no  force  other  than 
gravity.  That  produces  virtually  the  same 
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volume  and  pressure  of  water  as  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  storm,  and  it  creates  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  of  “holding  water  against  the  wall,” 
instead  of  driving  it  through. 

This  easy  hose  test  helps  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  origin  of  wall  leaks.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  isolate  leaks  in  a  small  area  of  the 
wall  and  determine  precise  cause,  location, 
and  extent  of  the  damage. 

NEXT  PROBLEM:  RUSTED  STEEL 

Rust  is  the  next  enemy  for  encounter.  The 
rusting  of  steel  columns,  spandrel  beams, 
lintels,  et  al,  is  caused  by  the  infiltration  of 
water,  plus  condensation  of  moisture  trap¬ 
ped  with  walls.  As  rust  on  steel  builds  up 
and  expands,  severe  pressures  result.  Such 
pressure  is  strong  enough  to  push  out  the 
brickwork,  resulting  in  (1)  a  continuous 
vertical  crack  at  the  columns,  (2)  bulging  of 
the  brickwork  at  spandrels  and  (3)  cracks  in 
the  brick  spandrel  above  lintels.  As  these 
cracks  develop,  more  water  seeps  through  to 
the  steel.  Rusting  progresses  faster  and 
faster. 

This  rusting  of  structural  steel  is  common 
today.  It  is  a  major  problem  in  buildings 
which  have  been  standing  for  30  to  40  years. 

Rebuilding  and  major  repairs— always  a 
costly  business— now  are  required  to  remedy 
these  conditions.  That’s  why  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection,  to  determine  exact  cause  and  loca¬ 


tion  of  leakage  and  damage,  is  well  worth 
while. 

When  structural  steel  must  be  freed  of 
rust,  the  cleaning-waterproofing  procedure 
is  most  important.  Numerous  steps  are  re¬ 
quired,  beginning  with  removal  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  chipping-off  and  flame-cleaning 
the  rust  to  drive  off  the  moisture. 

While  it’s  still  hot,  the  surface  gets  a  coat 
of  rust-inhibitor  paint  to  seal  the  surface. 
Then,  when  cooled,  a  second  coat  is  applied. 
Finally  the  column  is  waterproofed  by  the 
usual  membrane  method,  and  the  masonry 
rebuilt. 

Obviously  this  repair  procedure  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  It  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
$125  per  vertical  foot. 

Lucky  people  will  catch  the  breakdown  of 
masonry  in  its  initial  stages.  Major  repairs 
may  be  deferred  by  waterproofing  the  brick¬ 
work  around  the  steel  column  some  three  to 
four  feet  wide,  i.e.,  by  cutting  out  and  re¬ 
pointing  the  joints  100  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  cracks  should  be  cleaned  out, 
grouted  and  calked. 

The  last  problem— capillary  rise  of  water 
from  the  foundation— generally  isn’t  a  com¬ 
mon  or  serious  event,  but  it  can  cause  damp¬ 
ness  four  or  five  feet  above  grade.  This  can 
be  solved  by  placing  a  ^-inch  waterproof 
cement  plaster  coat  on  the  inside,  or  possibly 
a  waterproof  membrane  outside,  of  the  wall. 


The  author— he  admits— is  thrilled  to  discuss  cooperative  apartments, 
is  “heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  them.”  Believing  one  should  prac¬ 
tice  what  he  preaches,  he's  lived  in  a  co-op  ten  years;  has  worked  with 
them  thirty  years;  and  knoivs  the  whys,  wherefores  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  often  baffling  real  estate  etiterprise. 


TODAY’S  SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS 
IN  COOPERATIVE  APARTMENTS 
bj>  William  S.  Everett,  CPM 


Why  do  some  lawyers  frown  on  cooperative 
apartments— unless  a  lawyer  actually  experi¬ 
enced  co-op  living? 

If  you  were  called  upon  to  advise  a  client 
about  purchase  of  a  co-op  apartment,  would 
you  know  enough  background  of  the  field 
to  pass  judgment? 

What  caused  some  cooperatives  to  get  bad 
names  in  depression  years?  What’s  been 
done  to  correct  historic  deficiencies? 

Cooperative  apartment  living  constitutes 
a  most  suitable  way  of  life.  But  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  aspect  about  co-ops  today  is  that  there 
are  so  few  people,  relatively,  who  under¬ 
stand  what  a  cooperative  ( 1 )  is,  and  what  a 
cooperative  (2)  particularly  is  not. 

Initially,  let  us  seek  common  ground  for 
what  we  mean  by  a  “cooperative  apart¬ 
ment.” 

It  should  be  defined  as:  An  apartment 
within  a  multi-unit  building  (either  multi¬ 
storied  or  developed  around  a  court  area), 
but  one  where  all  customary  apartment  ser¬ 
vices  are  offered,  and  with  ownership  and 
the  costs  of  operation  shared  by  occupants  in 

Bill  Everett  oj  Chicago,  regional  vice  president 
of  the  Institute,  has  been  specializing  in  co-op  sales 
and  management  most  of  his  working  life. 


proportion  to  the  value  of  the  space  they  oc¬ 
cupy. 

That  definition,  naturally,  excludes  such 
things  as  two-flats,  a  four-flat,  or  “do-it-your¬ 
self”  projects  where  no  services  are  offered. 
These  simply  provide  “housing,”  and  the 
individuals  attempt  the  maintenance  them¬ 
selves. 

The  majority  of  cooperatives  found  today 
—either  those  being  launched  or  those  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years— show  at  least  half  their  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  provided  by  means  of  a  mortgage. 
The  other  half  is  what’s  called  the  equity. 
This  equity,  of  course,  requires  no  dividends 
which  must  be  earned  for  someone  else. 
That  dividend  reaches  the  buyer  in  the  form 
of  lower  rent. 

Thus,  the  assessment  or  maintenance 
charge  normally  paid  out  totals  30,  40  or 
even  50  per  cent  under  the  fair  rental  value 
of  similar  quarters  in  a  rental  building. 

Today’s  typical  co-op,  too,  has  adopted  the 
99-year  lease,  or  a  long-term  lease,  or  a  long¬ 
term  use  contract  by  other  names.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  instance,  one  building  titles  it 
the  “perpetual  occupancy  agreement.”  But 
this  proprietary  lease  (the  word  proprietary 
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si^nilics  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  owner¬ 
ship)  is  a  franchise,  really,  to  live  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  on  a  “net-rost-of-operation”  basis. 
That  privilege  or  franchise  is  what  you  buy. 

Naturally,  taking  the  difference  between  a 
fair  rent  value  of  an  apartment,  and  what 
you  pay  as  the  occupant-owner  to  maintain 
it,  the  differential  (after  taxes)  shows  a  four- 
to-one  advantage  over  other  types  of  invest¬ 
ments  whose  proceeds  you  may  be  using  to 
produce  housing.  Dollars  invested  in  a  co¬ 
operative  produce  tax-free  returns. 

Here’s  an  example:  Consider  a  co-op  with 
an  equity  cost  of  $15,000.  The  monthly  as¬ 
sessment  to  maintain  that  apartment  is  $200; 
rental  value  is  S.S25  to  S350.  This  differ¬ 
ential  of  $125  a  month,  or  $1,500  a  year, 
comprises  earnings  on  the  amount  invested 
in  the  cooperative.  A  normal  investor,  who  is 
in  the  50  per  cent  bracket,  would  have  to  in¬ 
vest  $60,000,  at  five  per  cent  a  year  (which 
is  $.“1,000  before  taxes,  or  $1,500  after  taxes) 
in  order  to  get  the  same  betiefits  of  housing 
that  just  $15,000  will  produce  for  him  if  in- 
\  ested  in  the  cooperative. 

Aside  from  this  leverage  of  investment 
earnings,  there  is  another  large  tax  bene¬ 
fit.  Like  in  home  ownerships,  interest  and 
real  estate  taxes  are  deductible  on  personal 
income  tax  (by  special  act  of  Congress). 

These  tax  and  interest  charges  usually 
amount  to  approximately  30  per  cent,  some¬ 
times  even  40  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  co-op 
assessment.  Consequently,  there’s  a  rent  dif¬ 
ferential  to  begin  with,  representing  a  tax- 
free  dividend  on  your  investment  in  the 
form  of  lower  rent.  Also  you  get  a  significant 
tax  beneht  by  being  able  to  make  these  cur¬ 
rent  deductions  of  30  per  cent  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  charge. 

I  HE  SIX  CO-OP  ADVANTAGES 

Cx)-ops  are  purchased  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  influenc¬ 


ing  the  market  today  are,  first,  the  freedom 
to  select  a  layout,  to  choose  decorating  and  to 
make  personal  improvements  which  one 
cannot  do  in  the  ordinary  rental  unit. 

Secondly,  cooperatives  possess  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  permanency.  A  tenant-owner  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  negotiating  a  new 
lease  every  year  with  a  landlord  who  this 
time  may  be  more  avaricious  than  the  day 
he  first  extended  the  invitation  to  move  in. 

Thirdly,  you  have  the  right  and  privilege 
of  selecting  your  neighbors.  This  means  that 
you  can  create  prestige— if  you  care  to— by 
associating  only  with  those  you  consider 
your  superiors,  or  those  you  consider  your 
equals. 

This  right  of  selection  of  neighbors  is  one 
of  the  major  rea.sons  today  for  the  growth  of 
co-ops.  Particularly  in  this  day  of  integra¬ 
tion,  new'  legislation  says  we  must  drop  all 
housing  bars.  So  far,  co-op  ventures  have  not 
been  affected.  All  legislation  to  date  permits 
a  buyer  in  an  individual  building  to  exercise 
this  right  of  .selection. 

C]crtainly,  one  more  important  advantage 
of  cooperatives  is  the  matter  of  economy.  A 
standard  theory  of  the  co-op  apartment  is 
that,  wherever  possible,  all  charges  for  serv¬ 
ices  shall  be  as.sessed  only  to  the  tenant  who 
uses  them. 

In  other  words,  electric  charges  are  not 
flat-rated;  heating  plants  where  practicable 
in  many  of  the  new  cooperatives,  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  individual  units.  This  practice  of 
charging  the  individual  directly  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  he  creates  results  in  zero  operational 
losses  attributed  to  changes  of  style  or 
fashion. 

A  fifth  advantage  is  freedom  from  annoy¬ 
ance  of  controls.  It  permitted  many  people 
to  buy  apartments  in  rent  control  times 
when  there  was  great  scarcity  of  available 
housing.  One  could  obtain  an  apartment 
simply  by  bidding  for  it. 
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There  is  a  substantial  cooperative  advan¬ 
tage,  too,  in  the  fact  that  it  engenders  a  very 
definite  pride  of  ownership.  In  the  upkeep 
of  a  building  there  is  less  destruction  to  the 
property,  and  few  changes  caused  by  tenants 
demanding  a  new  refrigerator,  new  lino¬ 
leum  on  the  floor,  or  other  maintenance 
changes  and  charges  which  the  ordinary 
rental  building  must  bear.  In  cooperative, 
only  those  who  want  changes  pay  for  them. 

THE  POSTW.\R  DIFFERENCES 

Recent  trends  and  practices  in  coopera¬ 
tives  differentiate  them  greatly  from  those  in 
vogue  prior  to  World  War  II. 

The  first  major  change  that  came  along 
after  the  depression  was  what’s  called  the 
“three-way  escape  clause.”  A  99-year  lease 
is  freely  accepted  by  individuals  today  if  it 
does  have  these  three  es(  ape  clauses: 

First  of  all,  a  tenant-owner  can  sub  lease 
his  apartment  for  any  price  that  he  wishes  to 
accept.  He  also  may  sell  it  for  any  price  that 
he  can  obtain,  subject  only  to  the  approval 
of  the  corporation  as  to  the  character  of  the 
buyer  (but  not  the  price);  and,  thirdly,  if 
he  can  neither  sell  it,  give  it  away,  nor  rent 
it,  then  he  may  surrender  his  lease  to  the 
corporation,  having  lost  the  equity,  but  with 
no  further  assessments  against  him. 

Secondly,  most  all  cooperatives  today  are 
financed  by  a  long-term  amortization  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  mortgages.  The  result  is  that 
when  one  buys  an  apartment,  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  first:  “How  much  down  and  how 
much  a  month?” 

I'here  seldom  is  any  talk  about,  “Is  this 
five  room  apartment  worth  $30,000  or  $60,- 
000?”  The  price  is,  “How  much  down  and 
how  much  a  month.”  The  cooperative  apart¬ 
ment  sells  competitively,  then,  against  FHA- 
type  house  sales.  The  amortized  mortgage, 
therefore,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  co¬ 
operative  sales  markets. 


Next,  we  have  to  recognize  that  in  co-ops 
there’s  just  as  much  turnover  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  apartment  living.  People  in  co-ops 
are  no  different:  Families  change,  children 
grow  up,  marry  and  leave.  Thus,  any  build¬ 
ing  experiences  a  constant  turnover  of  apart¬ 
ments.  Money  is  no  more  permanently  in¬ 
vested  in  a  co-op  than  in  any  other  form  of 
housing. 

The  cooperative  resale  market  does  offer 
more  freedom,  a  wider  selection  for  the 
tenant-owner  than  does  investment  in  a 
house.  Cooperatives  are  very  easy  to  sell 
whenever  general  market  conditions  are  rea¬ 
sonably  favorable,  if  priced  right.  When  the 
market  is  at  all  active,  they  re-sell  very  well. 

It  is  general  practice  by  most  co-op  tenant- 
owners  (distinguished  from  house-owners) 
to  keep  the  investment  to  a  bare  minimum, 
and  to  arrange  a  maximum  mortgage.  They 
realize  after  all,  they  are  buying  housing— 
not  making  an  investment  in  property  to 
earn  a  dividend.  They  are  trying  to  secure 
housing  on  the  best  economical  basis  pos¬ 
sible. 

F'ceedom  from  a  mortgage,  which  has  a 
certain  attraction  when  you  buy  a  house, 
doesn’t  exist,  then,  in  a  cooperative.  Either 
the  entire  building  must  be  mortgage-free, 
or  the  entire  building  will  be  subjec  t  to  a 
mortgage.  If  it  is  subject  to  any  mortgage, 
tenants  are  probably  better  off  having  mini¬ 
mum  equity  invested,  since  that  represents 
the  maximum  extent  to  which  money  can  be 
lost  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  business 
cycle,  an  impossible  sale,  or  a  forced  liquida¬ 
tion  sale. 

The  resale  of  apartments  is  quite  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  business  cycle.  Leverage  upon 
price  is  greater,  say,  than  in  FHA  houses,  on 
the  same  premise  that  the  greater  the  mort¬ 
gage  the  less  equity  there  is  to  be  sold.  Ac¬ 
tually,  when  times  are  tight,  you  can  de¬ 
mand  a  high  price  for  this  equity,  and  get  it. 
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In  times  of  surplus  of  apartments,  your 
equity  may  disappear  and  the  property  rep¬ 
resents  only  the  value  of  the  mortgage. 

CO-OP  RENEWAL  IN  VOGUE 

In  the  operation  of  cooperatives,  a  recent 
trend  of  great  significance  is  the  tremendous 
urge  to  up-grade  apartments  and  buildings. 
In  the  Chicago  area,  and  in  our  so  called 
Gold  Coast  neighborhood,  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  all  the  elevator  buildings  are 
cooperatives.  Some  two-thirds  of  these  were 
built  in  the  1920s.  Less  than  30  per  cent 
were  constructed  since  the  war. 

That  margin  of  new  development  is  just 
enough  to  really  motivate  rehabilitation  of 
these  older  properties,  to  build  them  up, 
restyle  them,  and  give  them  completely  mod¬ 
ern  features.  Tenant-owners  have  been  more 
willing  than  other  owners  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  do  this. 

Because  of  the  basic  theory  of  cooperative 
housing,  its  inherent  advantages  have  ap¬ 
pealed  more  to  luxury  purchasers  than  to 
other  types  of  buyers.  There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  wealthy  that  do  not  appeal 
to,  say,  middle-income  or  low-income  buy¬ 
ers.  The  feature  of  permanency  has  little 
appeal  for  low-income  groups.  It  definitely 
does  for  the  carriage  trade. 

The  fact  that  the  return  on  invested  capi¬ 
tal  gives  a  “four-times”  leverage,  compared 
with  other  investments  used  to  create  in¬ 
come  with  which  to  purchase  housing,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  growing  appeal  of 
cooperatives  for  widows  and  for  retired  peo¬ 
ple  today  living  on  invested  income.  As  a 
corollary  there’s  the  great  swing  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-ops  in  the  resort  areas  particu¬ 
larly.  People  want  creative  housing  which 
eliminates  service  problems  and  stresses  su¬ 
pervision  of  their  property  during  the  long 
season  they  live  elsewhere. 

Florida  cooperatives  are  booming  all  over 


the  state.  Phoenix  saw  development  of  a 
large  cooperative  recently— additionally  un¬ 
usual  because  it’s  a  single  skyscraper  in  a 
sector  which  had  few  apartment  structures 
before. 

A  cooperative  now  is  near  completion  in 
Scottsdale,  Arizona.  There  are  the  familiar 
V^ictor  Nurmi  co-op  developments  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  in  other  Florida  resort  areas. 

It  is  a  trend— definitely. 

In  California,  the  co-operatives  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  for  instance,  are 
smaller— like  a  20-apartment  building  con¬ 
structed  around  a  court  and  invariably 
around  a  swimming  pool  as  well.  Most  of 
these  units  are  of  the  efficiency  or  one-bed¬ 
room  format.  Probably  they  are  for  middle- 
income  groups  rather  than  for  luxury  lovers. 
But  their  attractions  are  for  people  living  on 
invested  income  and  who  find  it  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  to  live  on  a  cost-of-operation 
basis. 

Since  the  war  New  York  City’s  trend  has 
been  much  different.  Co-op  developments 
have  been  very  large  buildings— mostly  for 
low-income  families,  and  built  under  FHA 
or  under  the  Limited  Dividend  Corporation 
act.  Invariably  these  buildings  boast  some 
form  of  paternalistic  sponsor.  For  example, 
the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  union  has 
some  2,000  units  in  the  city. 

Also,  there  is  a  group  in  New  York,  called 
the  United  Housing  Foundation,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  and  develop¬ 
ing  co-operative  projects.  Further,  the  UHF 
organized  a  construction  company  which 
will  build  a  co-op  for  any  large  group  or 
sponsor,  and  will  subsequently  supervise  its 
operation. 

Development  in  FHA  “Section  213”  proj¬ 
ects  throughout  the  country  has  been  slow. 
Section  213  offers  mortgage  guarantees  for 
three  types  of  cooperative  developments. 
The  principal  one  which  would  appeal  to 
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real  estate  operators  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“investor-sponsor”  type. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  was 
framed  by  those  more  interested  in  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  generally,  or  in  social 
progress,  than  in  seeing  that  new  apartment 
buildings  are  constructed.  So,  they  wrote 
into  this  program  certain  limitations,  i.e., 
that  all  promotional  and  development  fees 
are  limited  to  three  per  cent,  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  sold  to  apartment  buyers  at 
cost,  that  it  cannot  be  resold  beyond  that 
certified  true  cost,  and  that  a  promoter  has 
two  years  in  which  to  fill  his  building.  (Un¬ 
til  a  recent  change  in  the  law,  a  developer 
had  to  fill  it  “on  paper”  before  he  could  start 
construction.) 

The  planners  added  a  couple  of  other 
gimmicks  to  the  law.  They  insist  that  the 
proprietary  leases  and  the  charter  of  these 
corporations  contain  certain  provisions.  One 
is  that  there  must  be  no  racial  or  color  bars. 
The  second  is  that,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  your  investment  or  the  size  of  your  apart¬ 
ment,  or  the  number  of  apartments  that  you 
may  own,  you  will  have  only  one  vote.  They 
feel  this  is  more  democratic  than  voting  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  you  may 
I  own,  as  is  done  in  most  cooperatives. 

1  Thirdly,  they  say  that  every  one  of  these 
apartment  projects  must  include  a  “buy¬ 
back”  agreement.  They  feel  that  one  “evil” 
in  this  operation  is  that  people  will  buy 
property,  find  it  is  in  demand,  and  then  turn 
around  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  So,  they  have 
reserved,  in  the  FHA  lease,  the  privilege  of 
all  corporations  to  buy  at  book  value  any 
apartments  offered  for  resale. 

j  FHA,  TAX  LAWS  CURB  SPONSORS 

Cooperatives  start  with  a  sponsor— some 
j  active  developer  of  property.  Under  restric- 
I  tions  in  the  FHA  law  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
real  estate  man  to  do  this,  although  he  is 


the  most  natural  one  for  it  by  inclination, 
training  and  experience.  However,  FHA  has 
limited  all  promotional  and  development 
fees  and  costs  to  three  per  cent.  This  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  proper  talent. 

Sometimes  a  general  contractor  will  as¬ 
sume  these  organizational  burdens,  because 
he  has  an  incentive  in  his  contractor’s  profit. 
But  FHA  Section  213  is  not  the  potent  tool 
that  it  should  be  today  because  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  written  into  the  law. 

Another  handicap  to  development  of  co¬ 
operatives  is  the  fact  that  if  a  developer 
builds  a  building  and  sells  it  to  a  cooperative 
tenant  group— the  normal  plan  for  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  cooperative  building— the  income 
tax  laws  insist,  of  course,  that  any  gain  from 
that  development  project  is  treated  as  an 
ordinary  gain  and  not  a  capital  gain. 

\’ery  frequently  such  a  development  gam¬ 
ble  takes  a  year  or  two  or  three.  Considerable 
capital  is  tied  up  in  promotion;  eventually 
it  is  subject  to  normal  income  tax  rather 
than  capital  gains  tax.  So  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  development  rarely  appeals  to  real 
estate  operators.  In  fact  right  now  this  in¬ 
come  tax  treatment  probably  is  the  biggest 
deterrent  to  many,  many  new  cooperatives 
going  ahead. 

In  Quincy,  Illinois,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  of  a  wealthy  woman  who  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  community.  She  believed 
there  weren’t  enough  nice  places  to  live,  so 
she’s  going  to  sponsor  a  96-unit  apartment. 
She  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  no-capital-gains 
situation.  Most  of  us  aren’t  able  to  find  such 
a  lovely  angel. 

Champaign,  Illinois,  recently  tried  a 
mortgage-free  type  of  development.  It’s  been 
attempted  many  times  before,  but  it  has  lit¬ 
tle  appeal  to  say  you  will  sell  a  property  free 
of  mortgage,  and  certainly  little  appeal  in 
this  era  of  inflation. 

Champaign,  unfortunately,  found  the 
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project  didn’t  jell.  It  attracted  practically  no 
one.  Least  of  all  did  the  co-op  movement  suc¬ 
ceed  with  university  professors  and  other 
people  who  generally  consider  themselves 
transients  in  a  university  town.  Such  a  proj¬ 
ect  was  a  misapplication  of  the  co-op  idea. 

\VH.\T  CO  OPS  WON’T  DO 

Let  us  recognize  too,  that  the  co-op  has 
certain  limitations.  There  are  some  things 
that  the  co-op  will  not  do. 

A  cooperative  apartment  development 
does  not  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  salvaging  a 
poor  piece  of  land.  A  p(X)r  location  which 
won’t  justify  construction  of  a  rental  build¬ 
ing  certainly  won’t  justify  a  cooperative. 

Many  people  come  and  say  that  they  have 
a  piece  of  land,  and  would  like  to  develop  a 
co-op.  You  ask,  “Why  do  you  want  a  co-op 
instead  of  a  rental  building?”  They  usually 
reply,  “Oh,  I’d  be  worried  about  having  a 
rental  building  there.  Let’s  build  and  sell 
it  to  somebody  else.” 

In  other  words:  “Let  somebody  else  hold 
the  bag.”  VV^ell,  in  today’s  market  you  simply 
cannot  sell  those  apartments  in  competition 
with  rental  apartments  and  expect  their 
values  to  hold  up.  Brooklyn  people  found 
that  out.  One  of  first  FHA  buildings  to  get 
into  trouble  was  located  some  eight  blocks 
from  transportation,  and  the  working  class 
expected  as  customers  just  wouldn’t  move 
out  that  far. 

In  Chicago,  a  cooperative  developed  two 
years  ago  failed  completely  to  sell.  After 
the  building  was  completed  and  had  been 
open  four  months,  not  a  single  apartment 
had  been  sold,  other  than  those  subscribed 
for  by  the  original  developers. 

Was  that  a  failure  of  the  cooperative?  In¬ 
deed  not.  It  was  an  indictment  of  the  plan  of 
development.  The  developers  started  with 
a  narrow  piece  of  land  with  no  view,  and 
the  architectural  plan  was  poorly  conceived. 


In  the  1946-47-48  era,  when  properties 
were  suffering  under  rent  control,  the  poor¬ 
est  were  able  to  sell  out  as  cooperatives  and, 
because  of  the  pressure  and  demand  for 
apartments,  the  occupants  bought  them.  A 
number  of  people  bailed  out  of  speculative 
ownership  that  way.  Generally  speaking, 
such  buildings  are  the  only  types  of  coopera¬ 
tives  suffering  losses  today. 

Recognize,  too,  that  such  a  loss  is  averaged 
out  over  a  number  of  people  over  a  number 
of  years,  i.e.,  as  each  successive  tenant  buys 
an  apartment  and  sells  it  a  few  years  later, 
the  price  may  be  just  a  few  dollars  less  than 
when  he  bought  it.  Such  loss  in  resale  value 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  operation, 
or  the  value  of  that  unit  in  the  rental  market 
today,  so  that  these  declines  do  not  disturb 
the  co-op  market  generally. 

There  has  been  quite  an  attempt  in  recent 
years  to  find  some  vehicle  other  than  the 
type  of  cooperative  which  revolves  around  a 
corporation  and  a  long-term  lease.  There 
have  been  serious  attempts  to  find  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mortgage  which  will  apply  to  one 
apartment  only.  It  was  believed  that  if  one 
could  offer  a  deed  and  title  guarantee  policy, 
then  very  possibly  apartments  could  be  sold 
more  easily  because  of  little  fear  of  fore¬ 
closure. 

Selling  of  apartments  has  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult.  In  the  Chicago  area,  at 
least,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  cooperative 
lease  and  stock  plan  as  such.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  of  operation  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  major  cities,  the  vehicle  of  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  fairly  w'ell  tested,  and  the  ve¬ 
hicle  is  satisfactory.  Desire  for  individual 
deeds  stems  from  the  fancies  of  wildcat  fi¬ 
nancing  rather  than  any  need  for  a  change  in 
the  cooperative  format. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  cooperative  plan  is  the  attempt  to  use 
the  co-op  as  a  form  of  social  device  for  uplift 
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of  the  lowest  or  “fringe”  income  groups. 

During  the  Roosevelt  era,  of  course,  many 
“Greenbelt  \'illages”  were  built,  and  in  a 
wholesome  desire  to  get  those  projects  out 
from  under  government  sponsorship,  they 
were  sold  off  as  cooj)eratives.  A  proposal  be¬ 
ing  talked  about  now  is  disposal  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  housing  by  turning  it  into  cooperative 
ventures. 

In  Ghicago  there  was  a  concerted  drive 
for  a  long  time  by  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  one  hand  and  labor  unions  on  the 
other  to  develop  cooperative  housing  for 
very  low-income  people  as  a  method  of  ex¬ 
panding  ownership  of  property. 

CO  OPS  ARE  \0  CURE-ALL 
These  were  Avorthy  efforts;  we  are  glad 
to  see  property  spread  among  all  Americans, 
whether  they  have  a  great  deal  of  money  or 
little  money.  But  the  use  of  the  cooperative 
device,  for  solving  the  cpiestion  of  public 
housing,  or  housing  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  housing,  is  a  kind  of  perver¬ 
sion  of  purpose  that’s  more  or  less  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  start, 
j  Yes,  ccKjperatives  have  failed,  and  one  of 
'  the  generally  well-recognized  reasons  is  an 
j  inability  to  sustain  a  differential  between  the 
apartment’s  rental  market  value  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it.  Tenant-owners  find  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  situation  in  times  of  depres- 

ision— when  housing  rentals  slide— and  in 
times  of  prosperity  when  various  cooperative 
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owners  want  to  spend  too  much,  too  often. 

They  want  to  “upgrade”:  they  want  more 
doormen,  to  redesign  the  lobby,  sandblast 
the  face  of  the  building,  et  al.  Plainly  and 
quickly,  they  spend  themselves  into  a  hole. 
It’s  hap})cned.  And  soon  tenants  have  no  real 
incentive  for  living  in  the  building  of  their 
choices.  Their  costs  of  living  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  accommodations  received. 

Yet,  despite  some  faults,  cooperatives  are 
easy  to  sell  if  they’re  marketed  to  people 
who  want  to  live  in  apartments.  It’s  a  mis¬ 
take  to  try  to  sell  them  to  folks  who  want  to 
live  in  houses. 

Co-ops  are  a  vehic  le  for  apartment  build¬ 
ing  living— a  vehicle  for  living  economically 
by  keeping  the  cost  of  operation  differenti¬ 
ated  so  as  to  justify  the  investment  the  seller 
asks  of  a  buyer.  Co-ops  constitute  good  liv¬ 
ing,  if  the  tenant-owner  group  is  small  and 
homogeneous.  Lhey  are  styled  for  good  liv¬ 
ing,  too,  if  the  apartments  are  well  located, 
well  engineered  and  designed,  and  otherwise 
desirable. 

Management  of  cooperatives  (an  be  usu¬ 
ally  rewarding.  Not  only  is  it  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  because  it  remains  with  a  firm  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  it  involves  less  grief  than 
management  of  other  forms  of  housing. 

Finally,  to  apartment  dwellers  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  obvious:  If  you  plan  to  live  in  an 
apartment,  you  will  live  more  cheaply,  more 
comfortably,  and  enjoy  it  more— if  it  is  a 
cooperative  apartment. 


(This  material  originally  was  Incscnled  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  I  REM  and  the  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Counselors.) 


What  thefve  said  about  recent 
I  REM  management  courses.  .  . 

“Of  all  the  (real  estate)  schools  I’ve  attended,  this  was  by  far  the 
best  .  .  .  and  time  and  money  could  not  have  been  better  spent. 
I  look  forward  to  attending  other  sessions  in  management  spon¬ 
sored  by  IREM.”  (Student  at  Washington,  1959) 

“The  course  was  very  good  for  anyone  connected  with  real  estate 
operations  .  .  .  helpful  to  salesmen,  managers  and  mortgage  loan 
people  .  .  (Student  at  Washington,  1959) 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  management  business,  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  the  IREM  courses  .  .  .  The  programs  were  well-planned; 
the  instructors  were  an  impressive  group  of  leaders  in  this  field.” 
(Newly-elected  CPM) 

“An  excellent  course,  well  presented  .  .  .  Each  lecturer  was  an 
expiert  and  covered  his  subject  very  well.”  (Student  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  1959) 


l^otv — tlie  .^^nslitute  ^oeA 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT’ 


Basic  Course  I 

Downtown  Campus 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Denver,  Colorado 

August  17-22 


Advanced  Course  II 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
Seattle,  Washington 

September  14-19 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  author  belongs  to  that  small  group  of  middle-income  cooperative 
apartment  managers,  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  positions  they 
hold,  are  “in  a  class  by  themselves.”  Their  most  important  operational 
function,  he  writes,  is  public  relations.  And  most  never  win  popularity 
contests. 


THE  UNIQUE  MANAGEMENT  ELEMENTS 
OF  MIDDLE-INCOME  COOPERATIVES 
bjy  Arthur  Frank 


Regardless  of  the  type  of  property  with 
which  they  are  associated,  virtually  all  real 
estate  managers  bear  the  same  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  operate,  manage  and  maintain  their 
properties  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner.  Aside  from  this,  and  aside  from 
possibly  other  axioms,  co-operative  apart¬ 
ment  managers  must  “part  company”  at  this 
point  with  managers  of  conventional  hous- 
ing. 

The  evolution  of  policies  and  procedures 
to  attain  desired  results— and  the  mechanics 
j  of  effectuating  basic  principles— are  so  dia- 
j  metrically  opposed  as  between  co-ops  and 
conventional  types  that  we  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  take  different  roads. 

Good  cooperative  management  is  an  en¬ 
tity  unto  itself.  Policies  which  evolve  from 
the  nature  of  co-op  projects,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  operations,  are  conceived  and  born 
under  circumstances  that  are  foreign  to 
other  kinds  of  housing  development. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  years  ago  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  cooperative  apartments 

I - ^ - 

;  Mr.  Frank,  of  New  York  City,  has  managed  a 
I  1.000-unit  conventional  co-op,  a  1,400-unit  “213" 
j  fo-op  and  a  1 .000-unit  “Title  I"  co-op. 


were  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  I  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  or  not  they  were  the  answer 
to  housing  problems  of  middle-income 
groups  (of  large  cities.)  In  spite  of  the  some¬ 
what  cumbersome  nature  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  stcx:k- 
holders  are  there  just  for  the  financial  ride, 
I  now  have  no  doubt  that  co-ops  definitely 
are  the  only  solution  to  the  housing  needs 
of  urban  middle-income  people. 

They  are  working  well  now  in  New  York. 
W^ith  some  improvements  here  and  there, 
they  can  be  the  ideal  means  of  housing  large 
segments  of  city  residents  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  modern,  decent  housing. 

I  HE  FACTS  OF  PROFITS 

Privately-owned,  or  conventional,  proj¬ 
ects  are  profit-making  ventures,  of  course. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Private  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  for  profit. 

Some  investors  seek  industry,  others  seek 
housing,  in  order  to  realize  their  profits. 
Those  who  think  the  best  way  to  make  a 
profit  comes  via  housing  investment  are  sure 
to  add  to  the  rental  market  dwelling  units 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  available. 
Amenities  and  services,  operating  budgets. 
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management  and  maintenance  programs, 
and  all  other  elements  of  operation,  are 
geared  to  a  projected  margin  of  profit. 

To  attain  the  desired  financial  return, 
owners  justifiably  retain  for  themselves  all 
policy-making  authority.  The  consumer— 
the  tenant— is  offered  a  package  at  a  fixed 
price  on  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  basis.  If  he 
takes  :t,  he  gets  a  set  of  rules  of  the  game; 
and  as  long  as  he  abides  by  the  rules,  his 
interest  in  operations  stops  right  there.  He 
displays  no  concern  over  an  owner’s  prob¬ 
lems.  He  does  not  participate  to  alleviate  or 
eliminate  problems.  .\nd  his  participation 
is  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged. 

CX)-OP  INVESTMENT  DIFFERENCES 

The  picture  is  entirely  different  in  the 
middle-income  property. 

The  owner  is  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  divorcement.  Owner  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  one  and  the  same.  As  an  owner, 
he  invests  his  funds  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  providing  housing  for  the  family.  As  the 
consumer,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  invest¬ 
ment  by  having  a  propriety  ownership  of 
the  roof  overhead,  rather  than  by  realizing 
a  dollar  profit. 

As  owner-consumer,  he  owns  his  project 
jointly  with  all  the  other  tenants.  The  stock 
certificate  he  receives  gives  him  a  voice 
in  operation  of  the  entire  development. 
Through  a  board  of  directors  which  he’s 
helped  elect,  he  enjoys  control  of  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  management.  Not  only  is  his  participa¬ 
tion  expected  but  it  is  continually  encour¬ 
aged  and  solicited. 

The  cost  of  his  housing  is  his  decision  to 
make.  After  fixed  charges  are  provided  for, 
he  can  decide  upon  whatever  extra  facilities 
and  services  he  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

Conversely,  he  can  eliminate  or  decrease 
services  in  order  to  save  housing  costs. 

Management  can  only  advise,  and  at  times 


admonish:  but  if  the  board  of  directors 
wants  public  corridors  swept  only  once  a 
week,  management  must  comply.  Then  if 
a  board  votes  against  tenant  wishes,  the  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  resolved  quite  simply  by  remoxal 
of  the  “unfavorable”  board  by  consumer 
votes  at  the  next  election. 

Professional  retainers  advise,  counsel,  rec¬ 
ommend  and  suggest— but  the  whens, 
wheres  and  hows  are  subject  to  the  mandate 
of  the  people. 

‘DEMORALIZING’  1  HE  NOVICE 

Such  an  “arrangement”  confronts  the  co¬ 
op  manager  xvith  circumstances  not  com¬ 
mon  in  the  property  management  field.  ; 
While  fundamental  management  principles 
must  be  employed,  their  continuous  applica¬ 
tion  is  more  frequently  challenged  in  these 
co-ops  becau.se  of  the  very  nature  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  A  front  line  bulwark  against  deliberate 
and  unintentional  onslaughts  is  the  man¬ 
ager  fortified  with  steadfastne.ss  and  perse¬ 
verance.  The  stresses  and  strains  peculiarly 
inherent  in  cooperative  management  can 
demoralize  the  novice  in  no  time.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  completely  devastated  the 
uninitiated. 

Fortunately  for  the  seasoned  manager,  he  j 
recognizes  those  peculiar  aspects  and  avoids 
distress  xvhen  they  appear.  Having  faced 
similar  situations  in  the  past,  he  brings  his 
“stabilizing  abilities”  into  play  for  benefit  | 
of  the  entire  project.  For  this  reason,  of 
course,  it  is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
co-op  to  have  its  day-to-day  operations  in 
hands  of  an  experienced,  reputable  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  produce  stress  and  strain:  Although 
leases  between  tenants  and  oxvning  corpora-  j 
tions  convey  only  proprietary  interest— 
and  stock  certificates  evidence  financial  | 
investment— many  owner-consumers  are  un-  j 
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der  the  false  impression  that  they  own  the 
apartment  they  occupy.  That  orenerates  a 
state  of  confusion  which  newly-installed 
management  must  attempt  to  straighten  out 
graciously. 

A  preeminent  position  in  all  cooperative 
education  programs  should  be  given  the 
principle  that  a  tenant  in  a  middle-income 
co-op  owns  a  part  of  the  whole,  rather  than 
any  specific  piece  of  property.  But  while  the 
manager  tries  to  accomplish  this,  he  also 
must  carry  out  a  program  to  convince 
tenant-owners  that  he,  the  manager,  is  on 
their  side— on  their  team,  working  for  their 
welfare  and  benefit— because  the  ccnnmon 
relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
greatly  tempered  by  the  nature  of  the  co¬ 
operative  project. 

Further,  he  must  encourage  not  only  a 
feeling,  but  an  active  pride  of  home  owner¬ 
ship,  since  even  though  tenants  do  not  own 
their  specific  apartments,  they  do  own  some 
indefinable  part  of  it.  The  success  of  such 
an  “educational  program”  results  in  greatly 
reduced  tenant  turnover,  better  care  of 
apartments  and  decreased  maintenance 
costs. 

!  GOOD  FOR  ALL,  GOOD  FOR  ONE 

Another  stress-and-strain  example  is  the 
visit  to  the  manager  by  a  tenant  who  plans 
to  object  to  a  policy.  The  manager  replies, 
j  essentially,  that  what’s  good  for  all  is  good 
for  one,  and  this  is  a  good  policy.  The  tenant 
then  restates  the  phrase  by  asserting  that 
what’s  good  for  all  is  good  for  one— except 
me. 

The  manager  explains  and  discusses.  He 
defends  the  policy.  After  a  verbal  tug  of 
i  war,  he  finds  himself  in  the  paradoxical 
position  of  defending  the  tenant’s  interest 
as  a  stockholder  against  his  demands  as  a 
tenant. 

Then  there  is  the  relationship  between 


building  owner  representatives  and  the 
manager.  At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to 
create,  modify  or  repeal  policies. 

When  a  manager  of  a  conventional  proj¬ 
ect  confers  with  the  owners,  he  meets  people 
with  prime  interest  generally  involved  in 
ownership  and  management  of  real  estate. 
In  their  own  right  they  are  professionals 
with  considerable  background. 

In  middle-income  co-op  projects,  full 
operational  responsibility  rests  with  a  board 
of  directors  elected  by  stockholders.  While 
board  members  may  be  expert  teachers,  ac¬ 
countants,  lawyers,  businessmen,  etc.,  most 
have  had  no  prior  connection  with  real 
estate  ownership  or  management.  Their  first 
contact  with  the  field  came  when  they  be¬ 
came  stockholders  in  a  co-op. 

While  they  are  highly  intelligent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fact-finders,  they  rely  heavily  upon 
the  manager  for  guidance  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  operation  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Therefore,  the  manager  assumes  a  fairly 
heavy  burden  because  he  gets  the  task  of 
guiding  and  counseling  the  governing  body. 

Elections  for  board  members  usually  are 
held  annually  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
considerable  number  of  members  to  be  re¬ 
placed  each  year  by  newcomers.  This  lack 
of  continuity  makes  the  management  task 
doubly  difficult. 

I  HE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ELEMENT 

Of  all  the  elements  of  co-op  management, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  is  that  thing  called 
“public  relations.” 

Consider  that  you  may  have  had  care  of 
120  acres,  or  28  widely-separated  boiler 
rooms,  or  six  21 -story  buildings.  The  basic 
maintenance  problems  are  not  too  dissimi¬ 
lar.  But  the  occupancy  composition  is  quite 
another  matter. 

By  and  large,  we  all  like  to  believe  that 
people  generally  are  reasonable  and  under- 
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standing.  Unquestionably  this  is  true  of  the 
great  bulk  of  cooperative  apartment  resi¬ 
dents.  Yet  there’s  always  that  “certain  few 
who  ....’’ 

Invariably  you  find  that  certain  type  who, 
when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  says  to  him¬ 
self,  “I  don’t  feel  too  well  today;  I  think  I’ll 
go  down  and  take  it  out  on  the  manager.’’ 

Naturally  this  isn’t  confined  exclusively 
to  middle-income  cooperatives,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  somewhat  different  for  that  manager 
than  the  one  in  a  conventional  project.  After 
all,  our  “certain  type’’  is  an  owner. 

But,  I  firmly  believe  in  the  right  of  a  man¬ 
ager  to  “blow  his  top’’  once  in  a  while. 
When  he  does,  he  ought  not  to  be  labeled 
as  a  personality  unsuited  to  co-op  manage¬ 
ment.  Also  I  firmly  believe  in  the  right  of 
and  necessity  for  the  manager  to  maintain 
his  dignity  and  self-respect.  I  believe  the 
manager  must  attain  the  respect  of  all  resi¬ 
dents  only  through  ability  and  initiative. 

The  manager  holds  a  position  of  service. 
In  serving  he  must  be  firm,  yet  diplomatic— 
a  leader,  not  a  dictator.  He  cannot— he 
should  not— be  a  yes  man. 

The  time  comes,  even  though  infre¬ 
quently,  when  the  manager  must  stand  up 
and  let  it  be  known  that  there  cannot  be  10 
or  1,000  bosses.  He  must  leave  no  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind  that  he  has  only  one  boss— 
the  board  of  directors. 

In  establishing  good  public  relations,  set¬ 
tling  the  matter  of  “the  boss”  may  well  be 
the  first  order  of  business.  If  the  manager  is 
not  firm  in  this  respect,  he  will  be  mired 
quickly  in  a  boiling  cauldron  of  bosses  to 
the  right  of  him,  bosses  to  the  left  of  him, 
and  bosses  in  front  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manager  should 
make  it  clear  that  he’s  the  boss  of  operations, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  interference  by 
board  members  or  by  committees  in  man¬ 
agement’s  dealings  with  tenants  or  with 


project  personnel.  If  the  manager  is  charged 
with  full  responsibility,  he  must  have  un¬ 
bridled  authority  to  perform  his  duties,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  so  within  the  framework  of 
elected  policy. 

Too  often,  certainly,  a  manager  is  shack¬ 
led  by  either  deliberate  or  unintentional- 
but  quite  effective— interference.  This  un¬ 
dermines  his  position.  Inevitably  it  results 
in  poor  public  relations  and,  incidentally, 
helps  bring  out  the  demoralization  and  dev¬ 
astation  of  the  manager. 

FIRST  YEAR  IS  THE  HARDEST 

The  beginning  of  the  project  venture  is, 
of  course,  the  most  difficult  time  for  both 
tenants  and  management. 

There  is  considerably  more  fraternizing 
in  co-ops  than  in  conventionals  because  of 
greater  interest  of  co-op  residents  as  joint 
owners;  and  they  discuss  their  environment 
as  owners,  rather  than  as  tenants.  Spurred 
on  by  their  new  status,  some  tenant-owners 
assume  the  role  of  individual  owners.  Then 
they  view  management  as  an  agency  deriv¬ 
ing  its  authority  from  and  accountable  to 
them  solely.  Naturally,  it  creates  a  sticky 
public  relations  problem  for  management- 
which  must  undertake  to  educate  these  few 
in  the  facts  of  co-op  life. 

I  remember  the  time  I  was  walking  down 
the  street  by  one  of  my  projects.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  were  raising  havoc  with  newly-planted 
shrubbery.  I  approached  them  as  diplomati¬ 
cally  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  and 
tried  to  show  them  “the  error  of  their  ways.” 
Well,  one  of  the  boys,  no  more  than  ten, 
bounded  up  to  me  and  said  bluntly: 

“You  can’t  talk  to  me  that  way.  My  father 
owns  this  place.” 

Cooperatives  are  organized  and  operated 
under  democratic  principles,  of  course.  The 
ultimate,  final  word  rests  with  the  owners- 
consumers  through  their  full  participation. 
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They  delegate  to  their  elected  board  of 
directors  full  responsibility  for  operations. 
The  board  selects  its  manager. 

The  tenants  have  full  access  to  financial 
statements;  they  have  complete  freedom  to 
hold  “town  meetings,”  and  they  have  final 
control  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  through  their  ballots. 

But  there  can  he  only  one  manager.  When 
this  principle  is  recognized  and  respected, 
there  will  be  not  only  orderly  and  efficient 
operations,  but  sound  public  relations. 
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The  problem  cannot  be  more  succinctly 
demonstrated  than  in  a  recent  occurrence 
involving  another  co-op  manager  in  New 
York: 

When  he  could  not  successfully  convince 
an  adamant  tent-owner  of  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  lier  rec|uest,  she  told  him  he  would 
never  win  a  popularity  contest  in  the 
project. 

He  answered:  “We  are  not  here  to  win 
popularity  contests;  we  are  here  to  manage 
the  project.” 


Among  the  Missing.  .  . 

A  copy  of  the  December,  1 955,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Property  Management 


Do  you  have  an  extra  copy  in  your  office?  The 
Institute  would  appreciate  a  few  donations  for 
its  Journal  files  and  for  the  NAREB  library. 
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New  products,  new  uses  for  old  products— in  fact,  all  the  fantastic 
changes  of  rural  life— mean  that  farmers  are  beginning  a  serious 
search  for  business  leadership.  Property  managers  may  have  over¬ 
looked  these  agricultural  facts-of-life,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
for  application  of  their  profession. 


THERE  ARE  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


IN  AGRICULTURE 

bjy  Forrest  Strand 

T HE  AGRici’LTi'RAL  facts  of  life  tliese  clays  are 
largely  economic.  The  differences  between 
town  and  country  people  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared. 

Rural  people  buy  the  same  clothes,  the 
same  brands  of  food,  travel  in  the  same  cars, 
attend  the  same  schools  and  seek  the  same 
entertainment  as  their  city  neighbcjrs.  In 
America  we  are  becoming  more  homogene¬ 
ous,  more  interdependent  than  ever  before. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  part  of  every- 
lx)dy’s  affairs.  First  there  is  our  continuing 
need  for  food  and  fiber,  supplied  efficiently 
and  economically  by  our  farm  people. 
Never  before  has  any  nation  been  so  well 
fed  and  clothed— by  such  a  small  jxjrtion  of 
the  population.  This  is  taken  for  granted. 

Secondly,  some  of  industry’s  best  cus¬ 
tomers  are  farmers.  In  1957,  farmers  in  the 
U.S.  used  15  billion  gallons  of  oil,  6i^  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  steel,  and  enough  rubber  to  put 
tires  on  nearly  6  million  cars  a  year. 


Forrest  Strand,  an  agricultitral  economist,  sen>es 
as  district  marketing  agent  in  the  Detroit  area  for 
Michigan  State  University.  He  assists  marketing 
firms  in  developing  new  outlets  and  in  obtaining 
sources  of  supply  of  commodities. 


Chemicals?  Farmers  used  50  million  tons 
in  their  production,  and  that  made  up  16 
per  cent  of  the  gross  freight  revenue  in  the 
U.S. 

More  electric  power  is  consumed  on 
.\merican  farms  than  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Baltimore  and  Boston  combined. 

Agriculture,  in  short,  is  a  40  billion  dollar 
market  for  Americ  an  business. 

While  farmers  depend  upon  industry  to 
purchase  their  crops  and  prcjvide  their  fac¬ 
tors  of  production,  farmers  provide  food 
and  fiber  for  consumers  and  for  industrial 
use.  This  interplay  between  the  farm  and 
city  creates  problems,  successes  and  new  op¬ 
portunities. 

FARM  IXVT.STMENT  HIGHER 

Farmers  have  problems,  successes  and  op¬ 
portunities  similar  to  their  fellow  business¬ 
men.  Farmers,  too,  are  businessmen  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Industry  brags  of  hav¬ 
ing  invested  $15,000  per  employed  worker. 
In  this  decade  the  investment  per  farm  in 
Michigan  was  $44,000,  figuring  out  to 
$26,000  per  man  employed  in  agriculture. 

This  rural  businessman  may  be  the  most 
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efficient  productive  human  in  the  world.  It 
used  to  be  tliat  nine  farmers  fed  themselves 
plus  one  other  person.  Now,  with  incredible 
technological  advances,  one  farmer  feeds 
himself  and  2.S  others.  (In  Russia,  one 
farmer  feeds  himself  and  five  or  six  others.) 

In  19.S2  it  took  six  factory  hours  of  labor 
to  provide  food  for  an  average  family  of  four. 
In  1958  it  took  only  8^  factory  hours. 

Food  retailing  is  big  business,  too.  In 
195.S  total  grocery  sales  in  the  three  counties 
around  Detroit  was  $736  million;  in  1957 
it  was  $1.1  billion— a  29  per  cent  increase  in 
four  years  and  a  5.1  per  cent  increase  over 
1956.  This  three  county  area  has  grown  at  a 
rate  of  53,000  people  a  year  over  the  last  25 
years;  and  from  1959-1970,  the  expected  in¬ 
crease  is  around  73,000  per  year. 

U.S.  FUrURK  LI.MITLESS 

The  future  in  America  is  limitless— pro¬ 
viding  we  never  stop  this  endless  battle  to 
become  more  eflicient,  to  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  increase  our  productive  capacity. 
In  the  next  ten  years  alone,  according  to  the 
USDA,  we  can  look  forward  to:  One-fifth 
more  people;  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  35  per  cent  in  industry  in  terms  of 
j  output  per  man  hour;  a  50  per  cent  increase 
j  in  national  output  to  a  S535  billion  annual 
total;  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  per  capita 
income  after  taxes. 

j  These  goals  are  realistic,  based  upon  the 
progress  of  the  past  25  years.  These  are  the 
goals  we  can  expect— if  we  keep  looking  for¬ 
ward  and  working  together. 

With  such  growth,  there  will  be  prob¬ 
lems— problems  for  agriculture  that  must  be 
solved  with  industry’s  help. 

Agricultural  leadership,  for  example,  is 
I  a  basic  problem.  Who  will  speak  for  the 
j  farm  groups  as  farm  population  becomes  a 
I  smaller  minority?  As  integration  increases, 
j  business  leaders  have  a  duty  and  a  stake  in 


securing  and  developing  strong  agricultural 
and  agri-business  leadership. 

Food  surpluses,  over  population  of  our 
farms,  rural  financing,  organization,  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources  are  addi¬ 
tional  problems  which  must  be  solved  side- 
by-side  by  business  and  agriculture.  Farmers 
need  the  leadership  that  business  and  indus¬ 
try  can  provide. 

rf:al  management  needed 

There  is  a  virtual  gold  mine  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  property  managers  who  have  an 
agricultural  background.  And  many  .Amer¬ 
ican  business  leaders  possess  ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  should  be  put  to  work  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Scores  of  new— even  old— farm  products 
being  developed  or  changed  by  the  USDA 
and  land  grant  colleges  are  waiting  to  be 
merchandised  through  the  dynamic  leader¬ 
ship  of  businessmen. 

More  research  is  needed,  and  business  can 
supply  that  by  sujjplementing  the  work  of 
state  and  federal  researchers.  More  people 
are  needed  who  are  willing  to  help  develop 
newer  products,  change  established  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  concern  themselves  with  methods 
of  production,  pKuessing,  distribution  and 
promotion. 

Ideas,  and  more  ideas,  are  needed  in 
terms  of  financing  and  management  of 
farms,  canning  plants,  grain  elevators,  im¬ 
plement  dealerships,  et  al.  In  other  words, 
sound  management  principles  adapted  to 
agriculture  should  be  mined,  refined  and 
put  to  work. 

Must  leaders  of  business  conform  to  the 
matrices  of  old?  Can  they  draw  from  their 
gold  mine  of  ideas  to  adapt,  modify,  substi¬ 
tute  and  rearrange,  and  combine  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agricidture  with  those  of  business? 

Industry  needs  a  healthy  farm  market. 
.Agriculture  needs  cogent  business  leader¬ 
ship.  The  challenge  is  evident. 


Are  we  overbuilding  shopping  centers?  The  clamps  seem  to  he  tight¬ 
ening,  and  prospective  lessees  are  taking  longer,  harder  looks  at  new 
locatiotis  and  inexperienced  developers.  So  are  insurance  companies. 
Science  and  realism  now  are  the  heart  of  the  matter— one  moral  of  this 
nuts-and-bolts  “primer”  of  development,  merchandismg  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  shopping  centers. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  CASUALTY  LIST 
OF  SHOPPING  CENTER  DEVELOPERS 
by  Wallace  B.  Agnew 


Shopping  centers  may  be  associated  with 
real  estate,  but  they  really  are  a  “merchan¬ 
dising  plan”— a  group  of  merchants  offering 
the  public  an  easier,  better  way  of  shopping, 
and  bringing  shopping  closer  to  the  home 
with  plenty  of  free  parking. 

Although  in  its  infancy  and  not  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  the  shopping  center  move¬ 
ment  is  here  to  stay.  The  American  public 
unquestionably  believes  in  and  accepts  the 
regional  centers. 

But  shopping  centers  are  complex  real 
estate  and  merchandising  propositions.  The 
field  remains  all  too  new— and  is  growing  too 
rapidly— for  anyone  to  express  much  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  about  them.  W^e  are  certain 
only  that  the  shopping  center  is  a  new  phase 
in  American  life— a  new’  manner  of  retailing 
and  shopping  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  great  exodus  of  peoples  to  suburbs. 

What  kind  of  person  is  our  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  developer  today?  Some  are  real  estate 
brokers,  bankers  and  merchants.  Most,  un- 

Mr.  Acnew',  vice  president,  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  of  Walker  &  Dunlop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(mortgage  bankers  and  realtors),  has  specialized  in 
commercial  and  industrial  real  estate  for  II  years. 


fortunately,  are  inexperienced  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  field.  \^ery  few’  are  more-or-less 
professional  shopping  center  developers.  Of 
course,  experience  is  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  relatively  new’  business,  but  anyone 
about  to  embark  ought  at  least  to  have  a 
long,  solid  background  in  real  estate,  plus 
an  understanding  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 

NO.  1;  SELECTION  OF  A  SITE 

The  starting  point  of  shopping  center  de-  | 
velopment  is  selecting  its  site,  which  ranks 
among  the  most  carefully  thought-out  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  planning  stages.  A  false  start  is 
fatal,  certainly.  j 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  center,  its  loca¬ 
tion  must  be  proved  economically  sound.  If 
the  developer  has  purchased  or  optioned  a 
tract  of  land,  quickly  he  has  to  determine 
a  trading  area  from  which  the  center  will 
draw^  its  customers,  and,  equally  important, 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  population  1 
within  this  trading  area  possesses  sufficient  j 
spending  power  to  justify  the  totality  of  the  ( 
center  and  the  number  and  types  of  stores  ! 
planned.  j 
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rhere  are  other  significant  determina-  ably  will  research  the  radius  of  x-minutes 
tions  for  the  chosen  site:  Whether  the  land  driving  time  in  all  directions  from  the  site  as 
drains  properly  and  is  free  of  underground  its  initial  task. 

;  problems  (boosting  construction  costs);  Then  its  economic  specialists  will  ascer- 
®  whether  the  property  is  accessible  to  the  tain  the  area  population,  rate  of  population 

trading  area  via  a  reasonable  highway  pat-  increase,  present  and  projected  purchasing 
j  tern;  and  whether  water,  gas,  electricity,  power  of  the  people,  their  current  shopping 
I  sewers,  etc.,  are  available  at  normal  costs.  habits,  degree  of  competition  from  other 

I  These  are  easy  to  check.  centers,  accessability  of  the  site  to  highways, 

j  Successful  developers  turn  to  experts  in  the  possibility  of  new  highways  being  con- 
\  various  technical  fields.  A  qualified  civil  en-  structed,  etc. 
gineer  will  check  the  drainage,  survey  the  All  of  these,  when  sifted,  define  the  eco- 
property  generally  and  determine,  for  in-  nomic  justification  for  a  shopping  center, 
stance,  its  flixid  history.  Other  firms  will  The  data  also  can  settle  the  question  of  plan- 

make  test  borings  to  determine  sub-soil  con-  ning  on  a  regional  or  on  a  neighborhood 

?  ditions.  scale. 


’  A  qualified  business  analyist  then  can  sur¬ 
vey  the  trading  area  to  find  out  if  the  center 
is  warranted  and,  if  at  all,  to  what  extent. 
!  (Don’t  attempt  to  make  your  “own  sur- 
j  vey.’’)  An  experienced  specialty  firm  prob- 


In  the  early  stages,  an  experienced  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  retained  to  assist  with  the 
initial  planning  aspects  of  design,  store  lo¬ 
cation  and  construction  costs. 

Both  the  economic  survey  and  the  archi- 
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tect’s  services  will  be  expensive,  but  they 
are  vital  and  imperative  if  you  are  to  avoid 
a  fatal  move. 

Also,  the  costs  involved  in  developing  the 
site  should  be  studied  carefully.  Typical  de¬ 
velopment  costs  include  clearing  and  grad¬ 
ing  the  land,  making  test  borings,  solving 
sub-soil  problems,  and  installing  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  and  underground  utilities. 

As  an  example,  a  rocky  site  can  hike  the 
cost  of  excavation  and  grading  to  a  point 
which  makes  it  prohibitive.  Underground 
springs  or  streams  may  prohibit  construc¬ 
tion  of  basements.  A  deep  layer  of  silt  may 
make  it  impossible  to  obtain  solid  footings. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems,  then,  in 
choosing  a  site;  and  if  the  various  factors 
tend  to  show  an  unusually  heavy  site  cost, 
the  developer  should  simply  stop  and  re¬ 
study  the  entire  project.  Costs  determine  the 
future  success  or  failure  of  his  shopping 
center. 

Excessive  costs  are  the  danger  signals. 
Many  developers  will  try  to  laugh  off  a  bad 
water  condition,  or  hope  that  the  highway 
system  within  a  trading  area  will  be  im¬ 
proved,  or  that  the  water  and  sewer  lines 
will  be  extended  by  the  county  because  a 
“county  official  said  they  would.”  If  they 
go  ahead,  they  meet  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lems.  One  cannot  guess;  one  must  be  cer¬ 
tain. 

LEASING  AND  COLONIZATION’ 

The  size  of  the  center,  whether  it  be 
regional  or  a  “neighborhood  convenience” 
center,  will  be  determined  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  survey.  It  is  best  to  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously,  following  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Plans  for  expansion  should  be  made  from 
the  inception  because  it  follows  that  a 
properly  planned  center  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded.  But  don’t  start  with  the  ultimate. 

To  analyze  the  survey  and  determine  the 


size  of  the  center  requires  a  knowledge  of 
merchandising  that  few  shopping  center  de¬ 
velopers  possess.  It  has  been  concluded  that 
a  new  suburban  neighborhood  of  middle- 
income  home  owners  in  the  25  to  40  year 
age  group  is  the  developer’s  dream.  These 
people  generally  live  in  single  family  homes, 
in  subdivisions  of  small  lots  (making  a  high 
density  population  per  acre).  They  are  in 
the  income  and  age  group  that  boasts  three 
or  more  children  per  family.  They  have 
good  incomes  and  spend  it  all  for  mortgage 
loans,  food,  clothing,  appliances,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  medical  bills  and  some  luxuries. 

They  buy  five  pairs  of  shoes  per  child  per 
year.  Every  family  has  at  least  one  television 
set. 

This  information  is  well  known  to  the 
chain  stores  who  will  send  their  capable 
real  estate  representatives  to  contact  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  make  profound  statements 
about  the  excellent  location  and  the  future 
of  the  center— and  endeavor  to  lease  space 
at  a  very  low  rental.  If  you  are  new  at  the 
game,  they  will  convince  you  it’s  smart  to 
sign  a  short  term  lease  with  a  minimum  of 
five  options  at  a  low  guaranteed  annual 
rental.  These  gentlemen  are  both  actors  and 
professionals,  and  are  well  schooled  in  their  j 
business. 

To  analyze  the  survey  and  determine  the 
types  and  sizes  as  well  as  location  of  the 
stores  in  the  center  is  known  as  “coloniza¬ 
tion.”  Many  chains  have  standardized  stores 
for  various  types  of  centers;  the  trend  con¬ 
tinues  for  larger  and  larger  stores.  Their 
representatives  will  argue  for  the  100  per 
cent  locations  in  the  center,  but  good  plan-  | 
ning  and  knowledge  of  merchandising  will  f 
help  locate  the  stores  properly.  It  is  impr)s- 
sible  to  please  them  all,  but  they  will  com-  . 
promise.  Companies  such  as  Woolworth,  | 
W.  T.  Grant,  etc.,  all  have  nearly  standard-  j 
ized  plans,  with  architectural  departments  | 
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to  plan  and  assist  the  shopping  center  de¬ 
veloper. 

The  actual  leasing  of  the  center  will  be 
rather  slow  and  frustrating.  It  will  require 
tact  and  patience.  Before  executing  a  con¬ 
tract,  some  lessees  are  now  requiring  devel¬ 
opers  to  show  reasonable  evidence  that  they 
will  be  able  to  finance  and  construct  the 
shopping  center.  (A  few  developers  have 
tried  to  build  shopping  centers  with  very 
little  equity  capital  and  most  of  them  have 
failed.  They  were  either  misinformed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  financing  or  they  were  trying  to 
“luck  their  way  through.”  It  is  now  difficult 
for  inexperienced  developers  to  obtain  shop¬ 
ping  center  financing  from  institutional  in¬ 
vestors.) 

ACTUAL  LEASE  NEGOTIATION 

A  shopping  center  will  only  be  as  good  as 
its  merchants,  and  you  won’t  succeed  in 
leasing  space  to  successful  merchants  unless 
the  factors  under  discussion  prove  out— be¬ 
cause  each  future  tenant  will  conduct  his 
own  survey  before  signing  a  lease,  and  any 
insurance  company  interested  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  financing  will  conduct  its  survey.  Also, 
the  completed  leases  will  be  a  major  part 
of  the  appraisal  for  the  mortgage  financing. 

As  you  begin  leasing,  follow  your  coloni¬ 
zation  plan  and  proceed  first  with  the  major 
leases— sometimes  called  anchor  or  key 
leases— the  tenants  who  take  the  larger 
stores  for  terms  of  20  years.  The  reason  for 
this  procedure  is  to  avoid  blocking  a  loca¬ 
tion  desired  by  an  anchor  tenant  later  on. 

Tenants  should  be  picked— not  because 
they  pay  the  highest  rent— but  because  they 
have  years  of  experience  and  ability,  are 
good  advertisers,  have  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  and  have  been  accepted  in  the  area. 

A  fair  minimum  rent  can  generally  be 
negotiated  with  major  tenants  if  they  feel 
the  center  is  justified  and  will  be  successful. 


This  minimum  rent  is  necessary  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  financing,  but  percentage  rent,  if 
the  center  is  successful,  will  be  the  real 
money  maker. 

All  lessees  seem  to  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  important  in  a  lease. 
They  will  negotiate  for  certain  restrictive 
covenants  and  clauses  which  are  peculiar  to 
their  own  companies.  Coordinating  a  group 
of  leases  for  a  shopping  center— to  be 
financed  by  one  mortgage  loan— is  the  most 
difficult  problem  you  will  face.  There  are  no 
simple  answers.  Only  experience  helps. 

For  example,  Lerner  Shops  require  in 
their  initial  lease  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
popular-priced  ladies’  and  children’s  ap¬ 
parel,  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  men’s  store,  juvenile  store, 
variety  store,  food  store  and  drug  store,  all 
of  whom  sell  popular-priced  apparel.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  clause  must  be  changed. 

Some  food  stores  would  like  to  restrict 
bakeries,  delicatessens  and  dairy  stores  from 
the  center— which  is  debatable  depending 
on  the  type  of  center  and  the  circumstances. 

Some  major  chains  reserve  the  right  to 
close  their  stores,  provided  they  continue 
paying  the  guaranteed  minimum  rent.  This 
clause  creates  problems  because  other  ten¬ 
ants  will  open  stores  and  start  paying  rent 
only  when  and  if  the  major  tenants  in  the 
center  open  their  stores  for  business.  If  one 
major  tenant  should  close  its  store,  it  would 
foment  a  chain  reaction  which  would  allow 
other  tenants  to  close  their  stores. 

A  clause  of  this  nature  would  be  viewed 
unfavorably,  too,  by  any  mortgage  institu¬ 
tion  or  insurance  company  that  might  be 
considering  your  application  for  a  loan,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  leases 
are  assigned  to  the  mortgagee  as  security  for 
a  loan. 

After  you  have  completed  your  major 
leases  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  negotiate 
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leases  for  your  smaller  stores.  To  illustrate, 
a  department  store  lease  almost  always  ac¬ 
celerates  action  by  hesitant  prospects  and 
encourages  a  number  of  new  prospects.  Jun¬ 
ior  department  stores,  food  stores  and  drug 
stores  register  nearly  the  same  effect. 

Major  tenants  often  constructively  criti¬ 
cize  the  design  and  layout  of  the  center  and 
its  colonization  plan.  Although  you  cannot 
(ontinually  make  changes  in  the  plan,  it  is 
good  policy  to  listen  because  “who  has  had 
more  experience  in  shopping  centers  than 
the  real  estate  representatives  of  your  major 
stores?” 

(Sometimes  it  is  diflicult  to  sell  a  specific 
type  of  center  because  your  plan  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  other  centers.  You  are  really 
selling  not  only  economic  necessity  but  also 
physical  plan  and  design.  It  seems  difficult 
to  sell  a  “mall”  type  regional  center  over  the 
so  called  “strip”  center  or  the  “U”  center. 
In  the  “mall”  center,  major  tenants  want 
the  side  facing  the  main  highway.) 

AHOUT  I  HE  REN  I  ITSELF 

Preparing  the  lease  is  most  frustrating  for 
Ixjth  lessor  and  lessee.  It  is  a  long  process  in 
which  both  parties  are  negotiating  for  every 
[xjssible  advantage  in  terms,  conditions, 
covenants  and  even  the  selection  of  rhetoric 
used.  The  lease  is  changed  and  rewritten 
many  times  as  the  negotiating  continues. 
There  are  as  many  opinions  on  how  to  write 
a  lease  as  there  are  people  in  the  industry. 
Some  think  a  lease  must  be  long  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  They  are  wrong.  If  you  are  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  preparing  leases,  you  must  retain 
someone  who  is  capable  to  assist  you. 

We  speak  of  an  annual  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  rent  vs.  a  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  The 
annual  guaranteed  minimum  rent  is  simply 
a  base  rent.  It  is  required  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  paying  for  improvements, 
paying  real  estate  taxes  and  insurance,  cov¬ 


ering  maintenance  costs,  plus  a  return  to  the 
investor.  It  is  this  annual  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  rent  that  is  used  as  security  by  the 
lending  institution  for  the  proposed  mort¬ 
gage  financing. 

How  do  you  look  at  this?  A  large  annual 
guaranteed  minimum  rent,  which  insures 
all  the  costs  mentioned  herein  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  will  enable  the  developer  to 
borrow  the  maximum  amount  of  money  for 
the  project.  lower  or  lesser  amount  of 
minimum  rent  naturally  will  not  cover  all 
charges  or  operating  expenses.  Therefore  it 
forces  the  developer  to  put  more  of  his  own 
equity  capital  into  the  project  because  he  is 
able  to  borrow  less. 

Now,  where  is  the  money  made?  Where 
is  the  return?  If  the  center  is  successful,  the 
percentage  rent  will  return  to  the  developer 
the  investment  profit  he  seeks.  Developers 
would  like  a  high  guaranteed  minimum  and 
the  top  percentage  rent,  but  seldom  can  they 
have  both.  Developers  who  are  sold  on  their 
own  development  will  gamble  on  a  low 
guaranteed  minimum  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  percentage  rent,  realizing  that  this  is 
the  basis  for  better  returns. 

The  average  developer,  however,  does  not 
have  the  equity  capital  and  must  therefore 
strive  for  a  higher  guaranteed  minimum, 
i.e.  enough  minimum  to  cover  debt  service, 
taxes,  insurance  and  maintenance. 

The  stability  of  the  center  is  really  based 
on  the  credit  and  merchandising  ability  of 
tenants  and  the  amount  of  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  rent  they  pay.  A  developer  gambling 
on  percentage  rent  with  low  guaranteed 
minimums  can  suffer  a  bad  financial  lick¬ 
ing  if  the  center  does  not  do  the  contem¬ 
plated  volume  of  business. 

Percentage  clauses  in  leases  also  are  pro¬ 
tection  against  inflation  for  8,  10  or  15  years. 
A  $2  per  square  foot  minimum  rent  versus 
4  per  cent  of  gross  sales  for  a  chain  drug 
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store  might  sound  good  today,  but  10  years 
from  now  the  $2  minimum  might  be  just 
half  of  what  the  market  would  dictate.  The 
developer  is  protected  by  the  4  per  cent  of 
gross  sales. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  lease,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  a  branch  bank,  be  consummated 
without  the  proper  percentage  clause.  Per¬ 
centage  rents  play  tricks  on  us  at  various 
times,  and  as  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of 
a  lease  with  a  large  food  chain  in  a  shopping 
center  at  I14  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  In  the 
same  center  you  lease  a  credit  furniture  and 
appliance  store  at  3  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 
Within  three  short  years,  the  chain  food 
store  is  selling  appliances  and  soft  goods 
with  a  1 1/4  per  cent  of  gross  sales  and  com¬ 
peting  with  the  furniture  and  appliance 
store  in  the  same  center  which  is  paying  3 
per  cent  on  appliances. 

In  the  same  center  the  drug  store  sells 


I 


I 

i 


dairy  products  on  a  4  per  cent  of  gross  sales 
clause  while  the  food  store  sells  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  on  a  1 1/4  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  sells  ladies’  clothing  and 
shoes  in  both  the  cheaper  and  better  lines  at 
2 1/4  per  cent  of  gross  sales,  while  the  princi¬ 
pal  ladies’  apparel  store,  selling  better  mer¬ 
chandise,  must  pay  5  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 
Experts  easily  find  fault  with  these  exam¬ 
ples;  but  even  experts  are  having  a  difficidt 
time,  if  not  an  impossible  time,  solving  the 
inequities. 

Occasionally  a  merchant  asserts  that  he 
“never  has  and  never  will  sign  a  percentage 
lease.”  Drop  him  immediately.  4'he  percent¬ 
age  clause  is  compulsory. 

Overlapping  merchandising  by  modern 
retailers  creates  these  problems,  and  it  is 
quite  complicated  to  effect  leases  in  which 
groceries  will  be  1 1/4  per  cent,  appliances 
and  hardware  3  per  cent,  and  soft  goods  2 1,4 
per  cent.  Endless  bookkeeping  by  tenants 
is  required.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  that  they 


do  a  careful  job  of  dividing  merchandise. 

Are  there  advantages  of  leasing  to  chain 
stores  over  leasing  to  local  merchants?  Un¬ 
der  our  current  financing  system,  doubtiess 
you  must  concentrate  on  national  chains, 
since  it  is  their  national  credit  rating  which 
allows  you  to  borrow  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  money,  making  the  center  feasible. 

Yet,  your  experienced  local  merchant 
probably  will  do  a  job  stiperior  to  the  chain 
outlet.  He  usually  develops  a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing;  he  works  long  hours  and  dedicates 
himself  to  his  business.  His  gross  sales  per 
square  foot  likely  will  be  greater  than  his 
chain  counterpart,  but  unfortunately  he 
lacks  the  AAA  balance  of  chains. 

The  local  retailer  also  joins  and  donates 
freely  to  the  merchants’  association  and  to 
community  advertising.  He  will  contribute 
to  community  benefit  catises  and  otherwise 
play  a  personal  role  in  community  affairs, 
which  chain  stores  often  do  not. 

FINANCING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

With  completion  of  most  of  the  leasing, 
the  developer  now  is  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  financing— the  “ulcer”  phase  of 
shopping  center  projects. 

In  making  application  for  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  loan,  the  developer  will  be  required 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  signed  leases  and 
provide  information  about  the  center,  in¬ 
cluding  economic  surveys,  plats,  layouts  and 
store  designs.  The  mortgage  lender  proceeds 
with  his  own  appraisal  of  the  prospects  for 
the  center,  carefully  rechecking  the  devel¬ 
oper’s  information.  I'hen  a  loan  commit¬ 
ment  will  be  presented. 

If  the  developer  accepts  the  commitment 
he  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  1  per  cent 
“standby  fee”  sometimes  known  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  deposit.  This  is  to  protect  the  mortgage 
lending  institution  during  the  period  the 
commitment  is  signed  and  construction 
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starts.  If  an  insurance  company  puts  aside 
a  large  sum  of  money,  it  expects  the  devel¬ 
oper  to  use  it  or  forfeit  the  standby  fee. 

Assuming  the  mortgage  is  acceptable  and 
the  commitment  signed,  the  developer  then 
asks  his  architect  to  finish  the  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  advertise  for  construction  bids. 
(Only  union  contractors  should  be  allowed 
to  bid  because  in  many  of  the  large  chain 
leases  there  appears  a  provision  requiring 
their  building  to  be  constructed  by  union 
labor.  Most  of  the  large  contractors  are  un¬ 
ion  anyway.) 

Construction  of  the  shopping  center  is 
the  absorbing  phase  because  the  developer’s 
dream  is  taking  shape.  Construction  funds 
will  be  paid  on  percentage  of  completion  of 
the  center,  and  the  architect  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  an  inspection  before  each 
construction  step.  With  the  architect’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  funds  are  forwarded  to  a  title  com¬ 
pany,  which  in  turn  runs  down  the  title. 
The  purpose  is  to  determine  before  dis¬ 
bursing  funds  that  no  leins  have  been  filed, 
or  any  law  suits  instigated,  relative  to  the 
project.  It  also  keeps  the  general  contractor 
“honest”  and  insures  that  he  is  up  to  date  in 
payments  to  his  subcontractors. 

NOW  THE  TENANTS  ARE 
INTERESTED 

At  this  stage,  tenants  begin  to  get  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  “their  new  project.” 
The  tempo  of  requirements  suddenly  in¬ 
creases. 

Each  tenant  has  a  few  basic  changes,  such 
as  the  type  of  floor  tile,  location  of  floor 
plugs  and  wall  plugs,  color  schemes,  light¬ 
ing  or  spotlighting  in  the  windows,  etc.  All 
are  eager  to  pin  down  the  completion  date, 
since  all  attempt  to  coordinate  manufacture 
and  installation  of  their  trade  fixtures. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  developer  or  leasing 
agent  to  coordinate  these  problems  and  keep 


the  lessees  happy.  It  is  important  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic,  listen  to  complaints  and  generally 
be  helpful. 

As  their  stores  are  completed  the  tenants 
will  be  fervent  to  move  in— even  before  their 
space  is  decorated.  This  is  dangerous  but 
can  be  handled  properly.  If  the  painter,  for 
example,  spills  drops  of  paint  on  the  new 
fixtures,  you  will  hear  about  it  and  made  to 
pay  for  damages.  Make  clear  the  fact  that  if 
they  move  in  ahead  of  time,  it  is  at  their  own 
risk. 

Slowly,  as  the  buildings  are  finished  and 
the  parking  lot  completed,  tenants  will  be¬ 
come  established  in  their  quarters.  Then 
comes  a  period  of  adjustment  requiring  pa¬ 
tience,  skill  and  diplomacy:  If  the  con¬ 
tractor  has  had  bad  weather  and  was  unable 
to  finish  the  parking  lot,  or  if  it  is  summer 
and  the  air  conditioning  isn’t  working,  or  j 
if  it  is  w  inter  and  the  heating  plants  are  not  ' 
attached,  it  again  takes  diplomacy  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  program  and  keep  everybody 
on  an  even  keel. 

Further,  most  large  chains  today  insist  on 
a  lease  clause  which  reads  that  they  will  not 
be  required  to  open  their  stores  and  pay  | 
rent  before  certain  “anchor”  stores,  such  i 
as  the  department  store,  have  opened  for  j 
business.  Also,  virtually  all  the  major  chains  i 
today  require  another  clause  stating  that  | 
they  will  not  open  their  store  and  com¬ 
mence  paying  rent  in  months  other  than  j 
August,  September  and  October,  or  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March.  The  reason  for  this  is  tliat 
they  are  too  busy  and  have  too  many  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  pre-Christmas  rush;  that 
January  is  inventory  month,  and  February  | 
and  March  lead  to  Easter  business  and  are  [ 
therefore  acceptable  months.  j 

After  Easter  many  tenants  are  willing  to  j 
pay  only  their  percentage  rent  until  August. 
Business  dips  between  May  through  July,  ^ 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  lessees  | 
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prefer  not  to  start  out  these  months.  August 
is  the  jjerfect  month  for  opening  a  new  shop¬ 
ping  center:  It’s  just  before  the  back-to- 
school  movement  and  the  beginning  of  the 
best  season  of  the  year. 

PROMOTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

So,  our  shopping  center  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  All  tenants  have  moved  in.  They  are 
not  necessarily  the  happiest  people  at  this 
time,  but  at  least  they  are  doing  business. 
The  developer  feels  like  he  has  been  through 
a  unique  ordeal.  The  contractor  has  cleaned 
up  the  debris  and  taken  his  equipment 
away. 

It  is  now  the  management  stage— as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  original  planning  stage,  leas¬ 
ing  stage  and  financing  stage.  Many  centers 
have  not  been  successful  because  of  lack  of 
good  management  and  promotion. 

I  These  fields  require  expert  attention. 
Promotion  and  management  go  together 
and  should  be  considered  as  one,  because 
only  management  is  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  promotion. 

“Premiere  day”  promotion  is  an  oft- 
discussed,  controversial  subject.  Some  feel 
that  the  “circus”  promotion,  with  flags  wav- 
1  ing  in  the  breeze,  elephants  pulling  wagon 
loads  of  kiddies  around  the  parking  lot,  cal¬ 
liopes  playing  and  square  dancing  in  the 
evening,  plus  all  the  giveaways,  lacks  dignity 
and  does  not  get  results  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent.  They  prefer  the 
dignity  of  well  designed  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising,  sensible  television  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  conservative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Both  programs  probably  are  justified 
but  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
trading  area  and  the  incomes  of  the  people 
in  the  trading  area.  But  there  is  one  thing 
'  we  do  know:  “Promotion  is  essential  for  the 
I  opening  of  a  shopping  center  and  for  every 
I  week  thereafter.” 


Who  pays  for  promotion?  Every  center 
has  a  different  plan,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Tenants  pay  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
promotion  and  the  developer  or  owner  pays 
40  per  cent.  Public  relations  firms  fre¬ 
quently  are  retained  for  guidance  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  promotion.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  homemade  promotion  job.  It 
stands  out  by  its  own  amateurishness.  Even 
the  public  recognizes  this. 

The  promotion  should  be  continued  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  schedule.  It  is  best  to  set 
up  a  program  through  an  advertising  and/or 
public  relations  agency,  allowing  the  mer¬ 
chants’  association  a  say  in  the  planning. 
But  keep  a  firm  hand  in  promotion  opera¬ 
tions  because  very  often  the  merchants  will 
find  it  hard  to  understand  the  details.  Pro¬ 
motion  programs  sometimes  bog  down  in 
endless  “meetings.” 

Management  of  the  center  should  be  on  a 
rather  personal  basis.  If  the  management 
firm  is  small  and  the  personal  touch  is  evi¬ 
dent,  there  will  be  fewer  problems. 

If  the  management  firm  is  large  and  op¬ 
erates  other  shopping  centers,  probably 
there  will  be  a  we  11 -organized,  scientific  pro¬ 
gram  but  less  frequent  personal  contact  with 
tenants. 

Whichever  is  best  may  be  debatable.  Both 
work  well,  and  the  basic  purpose  of  both 
systems  is  the  same. 

All  records  pertaining  to  management- 
monthly  gross  sales,  cost  of  operations  and 
repairs  and  the  like— should  be  kept  care¬ 
fully  and  recorded  punctually.  Only  by 
keeping  these  records  can  you  maintain  a 
picture  of  success  of  your  center,  determine 
when  changes  are  necessary,  correct  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  know  specifically  if  and 
when  a  particular  retailer  has  serious  prob¬ 
lems. 

If  you  are  acting  as  management  agent 
for  a  principal,  you  should  be  able  to  give 
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him  monthly  reports  and  predict  gross  sales 
for  the  coming  year.  Also,  in  a  typical  man¬ 
agement  contract,  repairs  costing  less  than 
$100  shall  be  borne  by  the  management  firm, 
and  those  in  excess  of  $100  shall  be  referred 
to  the  owners.  Any  operating  costs  which 
suddenly  increase  should,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  principals. 

Generally,  shopping  center  management 
can  follow  the  same  scientific  formulas, 
bookkeeping  methods,  etc.,  that  are  so  often 
admired  in  the  large  apartment  and  office 
building  management  concerns.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  can  devise  a  simple  check-ofT  list 
so  that  employes  cannot  miss  an  important 
phase  of  daily  operation. 

In  short,  with  good  management,  the 
shopping  center  owner  knows  precisely,  at 
all  times,  how  much  money  he  is  making. 

A  LONG  ROAD  TO  RICHES 

One  of  the  incredible  theories  about  shop¬ 
ping  centers  is  that  they  are  fabulous  money¬ 
makers. 

Few  people,  actually,  are  getting  rich  in 
the  shopping  center  business  today.  The 
road  is  a  long  one,  and  the  return  really  is  in 
terms  of  depreciation— which  can  mount  up 
if  you  are  able  to  use  it. 

It  is  further  discouraging  to  note  that  not 
one  of  the  large  shopping  center  develop¬ 
ment  companies  in  the  United  States  has 
yet  paid  a  dividend! 


Suddenly,  developers  and  leasing  con¬ 
cerns  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  charge  higher  fees  for  leasing  centers- 
because  of  their  terrific  expenses  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  they  even  will  be  constructed. 
You  could  easily  spend  three  years’  activity 
on  a  large  regional  center— traveling  in 
many  states,  working  with  a  group  of  owners 
who  cannot  agree,  paying  your  own  ex¬ 
penses— all  with  no  certainty  that  the  center 
actually  can  be  financed  and  built.  So,  to¬ 
day,  a  retainer  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  is  also  wise  to  tie  up  management  with  the 
leasing  and  financing  phases. 

Are  we  overbuilding  shopping  centers? 
Very  likely  we  are. 

Rising  costs  of  construction,  and  higher 
costs  of  merchandising  with  lowering  of 
profits  and  dividends,  have  forced  prospec¬ 
tive  lessees  to  take  a  sharper  look  at  newly- 
offered  locations  and  to  check  the  ability 
of  a  developer  to  finance  his  center.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  also  are  looking  harc^er  at 
mortgage  applications;  some  no  longer  will 
accept  them  from  inexperienced  developers. 

Thus  the  major  chains  and  the  insurance 
companies  probably  will  prevent  additional 
extensions  in  the  commercial  field. 

Naturally,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  build 
new  shopping  centers.  But  now  they  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  more  scientifically,  more  real¬ 
istically.  Inevitably,  there  will  be  a  few 
casualties. 


The  problem  is  blight— the  decay  of  our  neighborhoods  resulting  from 
sheer  neglect!  The  solutions  are  available,  the  benefits  are  immeasur¬ 
able  ...  if  through  dedicated  and  intelligent  work  our  hopes  and 
plans  can  be  perfected. 

THIS  EXCITING  ‘AGE  OF  RENEWAL’ 

by  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  CPM 


Ai  l  progressive  programs  are  sum  totals  of 
strong,  unrelenting  motivations  to  create 
lasting  benefits  of  unequivocal  value.  No 
project  justifies  the  tireless  energies  and  the 
concurrent  frustrations  unless  its  final  reali¬ 
zation  be  possessed  of  permanence  and  con¬ 
tinued  development. 

Our  National  Urban  Renewal  Program, 
at  all  levels,  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  necessary  undertakings  ever  contem¬ 
plated  for  our  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being. 

The  vast  resources  of  our  nation  are  the 
valuable  assets  that  assure  continued  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world  family  of  nations.  Our 
trusteeship  of  nature’s  great  bounties  im¬ 
poses  upon  us  the  responsibility  for  maxi¬ 
mum  beneficial  use  of  those  resources  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  waste  or  neglect. 

Real  estate  improvements  are,  by  long 
odds,  a  majcjr  part  of  our  national  wealth. 
We  need  but  to  total  the  outstanding  real 
estate  mortgage  loans  on  improved  prop- 
)  erties,  or  to  add  up  the  assessed  values  of 
those  properties,  to  give  us  some  perspective 
of  the  imposing  part  that  real  estate  plays  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  social  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  not 

Mr.  Hanford,  a  leading  property  management 
specialist  in  San  Francisco,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Institute,  and  writes  and  lectures  frequently  on  real 
estate  matters. 


difficult  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the  vital 
role  that  real  estate  plays  in  the  housing  of 
people  and  businesses. 

IT’S  EVTRYBODY’S  RENEWAL 

During  and  as  an  aftermath  of  three  dev¬ 
astating  wars  in  the  past  forty  years,  the 
physical  plant  of  the  whole  world,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  .\merica,  has  been  used  excessively 
to  the  point  where  its  overall  remaining  use¬ 
ful  life  is  dangerously  limited. 

It  is  the  shocking  realization  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  that  created  this  “Age  of  Renewal’’  as 
contrasted  with  the  past  decades  of  wasteful 
destruction.  This  is  not  alone  a  job  for  our 
governments  or  our  business  organizations 
or  our  social  groups.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  American  citizen  who  possesses  any 
concern  with  the  future  of  America  and 
American  principles. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  blessed  with  the  greatest 
stamina  and  the  strongest  will  for  progress 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  any  great 
community  of  people.  We  are  likewise  alert 
to  the  humanness  of  our  people  in  that  they 
are  inclined  to  seek  the  pleasant  side  of  life 
and  to  avoid,  as  long  as  possible,  the  un¬ 
comfortable  realizations  of  those  unhappy 
pressing  matters  that  ultimately  will  affect 
them  more  directly. 

The  pressures  of  deterioration  have  been 
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building  up  over  the  past  four  decades. 
Those  of  us  closest  to  the  land  itself  have 
long  realized  the  growing  dangers  that  have 
been  relentlessly  approaching  and,  up  to  the 
last  very  few  years,  the  warnings  of  sound 
observers  have  been  humanly  ignored.  We 
are  now  at  the  crossroads  of  decision!  Will 
we  accept  what  our  own  senses  reveal  or  will 
we  continue  to  avoid  the  avalanche  of  decay 
that  is  choking  our  economy? 

We  have  all  of  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  reverse  the  cancerous  growth  of  blight. 
We  have  the  financial  assistance,  we  have  the 
skill,  we  have  the  know-how  and  we  have  the 
basic  organizations.  We  know  the  problems 
and  our  solutions  to  those  problems  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sound  in  concept.  There  still 
remain  some  difficulties  that  must  be  re¬ 
solved  by  wholehearted  action  on  a  thor¬ 
oughly  cooperative  and  unselfish  basis. 

THE  ATTACK  IS  UNDERWAY 

The  prevention  and  correction  of  blight 
can  be  and  is  being  attacked  on  several 
fronts.  Our  National  Urban  Renewal  Pro¬ 
gram,  spelled  out  under  the  1954  Housing 
.\ct,  is  the  strongest  factor  in  guiding  and 
assisting  communities  in  the  active  renewal 
process.  This  program  does  have  some  weak¬ 
nesses  which  are  mainly  administrative. 
Only  time  plus  a  continuing  active  public 
interest  will  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Many  communities  under  respected  citi¬ 
zen  leadership  have  evolved  their  individual 
programs  that  are  effectively  accomplishing 
their  objectives.  Private  groups  and  business 
organizations,  motivated  by  a  high  sense  of 
civic  necessity,  have  created  the  required 
climate  for  concerted  public  action.  Among 
these  groups  are  The  American  Council  to 
Improve  our  Neighborhoods  and  the  Build 
America  Better  program  of  N  AREB.  Add  to 
these  the  many  local  neighborhood  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  splinter  organizations,  and 


we  are  impressed  by  the  tremendous  public 
consciousness  that  has  awakened  to  the 
urgency  of  this  fearful  situation  of  blight. 

In  the  interest  of  clarification  and  re¬ 
emphasis,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  problem 
that  confronts  us,  the  solutions  conceived 
and  the  benefits  that  can  be  anticipated. 

The  problem  is  blight!  It  is  the  decay  of 
our  neigh lx»rhoods  resulting  from  neglect, 
the  results  of  which  are  these: 

1.  Unsightly  buildings. 

2.  Unsanitary  and  unsafe  buildings. 

3.  Overcrowding. 

4.  High  incidence  of  communicable  diseases. 

5.  High  incidence  of  crime  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

6.  Reduced  standards  of  literacy. 

7.  Reduced  standards  of  citizenship. 

8.  Financial  losses  in  ad  valorem  taxes. 

9.  Above  normal  insurable  losses. 

10.  Insufficient  desirable  housing. 

11.  Stifled  business  activity. 

The  solutions  are  available  and  include: 

1.  Full  use  of  our  National  Urban  Renewal 
Program. 

2.  Active  implementation  of  local  programs. 

3.  Voluntary  neighborhood  activity. 

NOW  WE  MUST  PROCEED 

The  planning  has  been  done  and  all  we 
require  is  the  will  to  proceed.  We  have  some 
basic  “musts”  without  which  any  approach 
to  the  problem  will  be  hopeless: 

1.  Full  fledged  citizen  interest  and  participation 
with  a  sharp  eye  to  the  future  and  devoid  of 
momentary  selfishness. 

2.  Adequate  and  practical  state  enabling  legis¬ 
lation. 

3.  A  local  planning  program  that  fits  the 
existing  community  pattern  and  does  not 
attempt  to  build  a  Utopia  that  is  uneconomic. 

4.  Strong  and  diligently-enforced  health,  build 
ing,  fire  and  housing  codes. 

5.  Adequate  zoning  ordinances. 

6.  Provision  for  housing  individuals  and  busi¬ 
nesses  displaced  by  renewal  activity. 

7.  Availability  of  needed  financing  at  reasona¬ 
ble  costs  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 


Age  of  Renewal 


The  benefits  we  will  receive  are  im¬ 
measurable  and  will  include: 

1.  Better  health  for  the  entire  community. 

2.  Unbelievable  reduction  in  crime  and  delin¬ 
quency. 

3.  Improved  citizenship. 

4.  Vastly  enhanced  value  of  our  entire  physical 
plant. 

5.  Increased  tax  revenues  to  our  communities. 

6.  Greatly  improved  business  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

7.  More  residents  and  business  attracted  to  our 
communities. 

8.  Creation  of  civic  pride  and  the  resultant  rise 
in  all  standards  of  education,  culture,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  spiritual  activity. 

9.  Reduced  cost  of  local  government  in  polic¬ 
ing,  fire  prevention  and  welfare  programs. 

Many  difficulties  still  beset  us;  it  is  only 
by  dedicated,  intelligent  work  and  under¬ 
standing  that  the  perfection  of  our  plans  will 
be  realized.  We  know  that  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  is  an  unattainable  goal.  We  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  minor  forces  that  will  always  be 
opposing  us,  and  we  are  regretfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  individual  selfishness  can  never 
be  wholly  sublimated  to  the  public  good. 

REDUCE  FRUSTRATING  DELAYS 

We  do  know  that  some  vital  and  correct¬ 
able  problems  exist  that  greatly  impede  our 
progress  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  spend 
many  of  our  energies,  i.e.: 

Public  interest  turns  quickly  to  af)athy 
with  time  lags  between  conception  and 
realization.  To  reduce  these  frustrating  de¬ 
lays,  we  must: 
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1.  Revise  state  enabling  legislation  to  eliminate 
unreasonable  opportunity  for  delaying  legal 
action. 

2.  Eliminate  much  of  the  unnecessary  detail 
work  in  the  orderly  process  of  planning  and 
procedure. 

3.  Make  certain  that  all  levels  of  planning  and 
procedure  are  in  the  hands  of  diligent  experts 
in  the  respective  fields. 

4.  Create  a  close,  smoothly  operating  liaison 
between  all  participating  public  agencies. 

5.  Limit  the  time  period  during  which  an  area 
is  designated  officially  as  a  renewal  area. 

6.  Limit  the  size  of  a  project  area  within  a  des¬ 
ignated  renewal  area  so  that  the  renewal 
area  outside  of  the  project  area  is  of  mini¬ 
mum  size  compatible  with  the  overall  re¬ 
newal  plan. 

7.  Implement  State  enabling  legislation  that 
will  permit  municipalities  to  freeze  ad  va¬ 
lorem  taxes  in  a  designated  renewal  area  for 
a  limited  but  reasonable  period  of  time. 

8.  Provide  information  and  counseling  service 
at  little  or  no  cost  to  owners  and  tenants  in 
a  designated  area  so  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
petently  advised  as  to  the  program  itself, 
their  part  in  the  project  and  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  means  within  their  individual  abili¬ 
ties  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

This  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  urban  re¬ 
newal  as  it  concerns  all  of  us  today  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  time  is  NOW! 
Some  temporary  personal  sacrifice  is  inevit¬ 
able  for  great  future  benefits.  This  is  a  team 
operation  where  defeat  means  oblivion  as 
far  as  our  present  economic  and  social  system 
be  concerned.  We  must  go  forward  on 
chosen  paths  together. 

Again— the  problems  are  blight  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  solutions  are  available. 


(This  material  originally  u-as  presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
IREM  and  the  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Counselors.) 
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LETTERS  OF  INQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS 
AND  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITORS 


Special  types  of  paints 

With  another  winter  season  soon  to 
arrive— the  season  when  the  painters’  fra¬ 
ternity  goes  back  indoors— a  reminder  may 
be  due:  There  are  several  brands  of  paint  at 
your  supply  houses  that  serve  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  e.g.,  as  rodent  and  house-pest  killers, 
as  sound  reducers,  as  “deodorants”  and,  of 
course,  for  resistance  to  fire.  The  major 
paint  manufacturers  also  are  making  a  lot 
of  racket  about  new  developments  in  con¬ 
crete  wall  paint;  and  having  used  the  du 
Pont  brand  ourselves,  we  can  say  it  works 
surprisingly  well. 

Of  rowboats  and  sewer  pipes 

“.\n  unorthodox  play  area  in  a  new  East 
Kilbride  housing  development”  is  the  cap¬ 
tion  for  a  picture  in  Town  jJr  Country  Plan¬ 
ning,  a  well-regarded  British  publication. 
The  photo  shows  some  moppets  romping 
over  a  goodsized  masted  rowboat  (or  fishing 
boat)  which  is  half-buried  in  sand,  and  other 
children  crawling  through,  over  and  around 
a  half-dozen  concrete  sewer  pipes.  The  kids 
look  delighted. 

W’^e  thought  immediately  of  the  old  saw 
about  youngsters:  They  inevitably  cast  aside 
the  elaborate  toy  father  brought  home  from 
a  business  trip  in  favor  of  a  fascinating 
wooden  spoon  and/or  coffee  can. 

Many  property  managers  are  fathers, 
naturally,  but  the  point  is,  rather,  that  these 


same  managers  who  bear  responsibility  for 
apartment  playgrounds  might  remember 
that  old  rowboats  and  sewer  pipes,  et  al, 
frequently  are  more  exciting  to  kids  than 
swings,  slides  and  plain  old  sandboxes.  And 
think  of  the  money  you  save! 

A  landscaping  note 

Managers  faced  with  landscape  planning 
the  next  several  weeks  will  be  interested  to 
know  the  experts  say  August  15  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15  is  the  ideal  time  to  plant  new  grass. 
Even  in  northern  states,  spring  isn’t  actually 
the  best  time.  Further,  July-seeded  lawns 
usually  suffer  less  from  weed  competition 
than  one  seeded  in  April  or  May.  Shattering 
information? 

Cabinet  slides 

Four  years  ago  a  friend  decided  to  re¬ 
model  the  kitchens  in  a  four-unit  walkup  in 
a  good  neighborhood.  Specifications  were 
for  plenty  of  built-in  cabinets  with  sliding 
doors. 

The  results  were  beautiful  four  years  ago. 
He  recently  called  for  a  solution  to  the  rust¬ 
ing  of  the  steel  raceways  for  the  sliding 
doors.  The  bitter  truth  was  not  pleasant. 
People  will  put  dishes  away  not  quite  dry 
and  drop  a  drop  of  water  here  and  there. 
They  ivill  wipe  out  cabinets  with  damp 
sponges  and  cloths. 

Specifications  should  have  included  stain- 
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less  steel,  copper-alloyed,  or  at  least  alumi¬ 
num  raceways.  Today’s  solution:  scrape  off 
the  rust;  coat  with  protective  litjuid  plastic 
or  varnish;  repeat  as  necessary.  A  pretty 
costly  item.  An  outstanding  eyesore  in  an 
otherwise  perfect  kitchen. 

Plastic  trash  receptacles 

With  plastic  wastebaskets  and  inside  gar¬ 
bage  receptacles  coming  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  there  seems  less  and  less  excuse 
for  the  old  metal  receptacles  that  hold  odors 
and  foods  on  the  previously  rusted  areas. 
Making  it  easy  for  tenants  to  keep  these 
receptacles  clean  will  encourage  them  to  do 
just  that. 

Results:  fewer  odors,  less  replacement 
costs  of  rusted-through  baskets  and  pails. 

Coated  garbage  cans 

An  old,  old  trick  that  most  property  man¬ 
agers  have  practiced  for  many  years  is  to  coat 
the  inside  bottom  and  sides  of  garbage  cans 
for  a  few  inches  with  a  tar  or  asphalt  base 
paint,  prior  to  putting  them  in  use.  The 
janitor  simply  pours  some  paint  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  rolls  the  can  around  at  an  angle  until 
the  sides  are  coated  part  way  up,  then  lets  it 
dry  in  an  upright  position. 

Since  rusting  begins  at  the  bottom,  the 
j  coated  garbage  can  lasts  much  longer.  Easier 
'  to  clean  out,  too,  as  the  coating  fills  the  seam 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  toughest  place 
of  all  to  clean. 

! 

The  I  hate  tiles”  club 

It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago  that  sheet 
linoleum  was  the  one  and  only  covering  for 
kitchen  and  bathrcxims  floors  (where  ce¬ 
ramic  tile  was  not  used).  Then  came  all  sorts 
of  tiles.  Easily  replaced  where  they  were 


worn  (if  you  could  get  a  color  match).  Easy 
to  install.  Easy,  etc.,  etc. 

The  “I  hate  tiles”  C’lub  is  building  up  in 
buildings  with  wooden  rather  than  conc  rete 
floors.  Tiles  have  cracks.  Water  gets  in  the 
cracks.  The  tile  cement  gets  old  and  cracks. 
Water  gets  underneath  and  the  beautiful 
rubber  tile  floor  looks  like  the  ocean. 

Worth  remembering?  Women  do! 

Stud  drivers 

In  a  hotel  in  Des  Moines,  we  were  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  morning  by  shots.  This  might 
have  disturbed  us  if  the  hotel  had  not  been 
kind  enough  the  night  before  to  put  a  notice 
in  our  room  stating  that  new  carpets  were 
being  laid  and  the  noise  we  would  hear  in 
the  hall  was  the  sound  of  the  stud  drivers, 
which  were  the  blank  cartridge  type,  that 
were  rapidly  laying  the  wood  strips  to  which 
the  carpets  were  tacked. 

It  is  worth  checking,  the  next  time  you 
are  having  new  carpets  laid,  as  to  whether 
you  are  paying  the  cost  of  old  hand-driving 
and  plugging,  in  buying  your  new  carpets, 
or  whether  the  new  cartridge-type  stud 
drivers  or  the  Ramset  type  have  replaced  the 
old  system. 

Ball  bearing  faucet  washers 

If  the  cost  of  labor  for  replacing  washers 
is  a  problem,  you  might  like  to  investigate 
Belco  ball  bearing  faucet  washers.  Because 
of  the  ball  bearings,  the  washer  does  not 
turn  against  the  seat  as  the  faucet  is  turned 
on  or  off. 

Biggest  problem  is  to  convert  old  faucets 
to  fit  the  Belco.  Depending  on  your  prob¬ 
lem,  and  particularly  the  number  of  the 
same  type  of  faucets,  conversion  might  be 
worthy  of  further  investigation  directly  with 
the  manufacturer. 


Xew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


LESTER  SHEAR  (1947) 

9021  Bkverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  48,  California 

Born  September  17,  1919,  in  Braddock,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  property  manager  and  broker  for  the  Bert 
J.  Eriedman  realty  organization:  fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  management  of  apartments,  office  and 
store  buildings;  also  active  in  brokerage,  appraisals 
and  formation  of  real  estate  syndicates:  received  B. 
Ed.  degree  from  U.C.L.A.;  member  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Beverly  Hills  real  estate  boards;  professional 
territory  includes  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  west 
to  Santa  Monica. 

EARLE  R.  VAUGHAN  (1948) 

7001  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  38,  California 

Born  July  7,  1912,  in  Denver,  Colorado:  owner- 
president  of  the  Er\'on  Realty  Company,  Los 
Angeles:  seventeen  years  in  real  estate  and  manage¬ 
ment:  manages  residences,  apartments  and  stores  as 
well  as  motels  and  a  school  building;  holds  degree 
in  law;  attended  I  REM  advanced  course  at  I.ake 
.\rrowhead:  realtor  member  of  Los  Angeles  board: 
professional  territory  is  Melrose-La  Brea  area  of 
Los  Angeles. 

C.  ALLAN  HACKSTAFF  (1949) 

510  Guaranty  Bank  Building 
Englewood,  Colorado 

Born  January  13,  1927,  in  Denver;  secretary  and 
head  of  the  office  building  management  depart¬ 
ment  of  Frederick  R.  Ross  Investment  Company: 
nine  years’  management  experience,  principally  in 
office  and  store  properties:  holds  business  admin¬ 
istration  degree  from  University  of  Colorado:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  course  in  Kansas  City,  1957;  mem¬ 
ber,  Denver  Board  of  Realtors:  president,  Denver 
Association  of  Building  Owners  8c  Managers:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  is  metropolitan  Denver. 


WILLIAM  HEATH  ALLEN  (1950) 

P.  O.  Box  4786 
.\tlanta  2,  Georgia 

Born  January  8,  1919,  in  Chicago;  real  estate  of¬ 
ficer  of  .Atlanta  regional  office,  U.S.  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment:  ten  years’  real  estate  experience,  four 
in  management:  operates  loft  buildings,  warehouses 
and  leased  post  offices  in  northeast  Georgia,  western 
North  Carolina  and  entire  state  of  South  Carolina; 
holds  law  degree  and  is  member  of  Georgia  Bar 
Association;  associate  member,  Atlanta  Real  Estate 
Board:  past  vice  president.  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  of  Atlanta. 

MARSHALL  TIGNER  WIGGINS  (1951) 

201  Hurt  Building 
.Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born  August  10,  1904,  in  West  Point,  Georgia: 
associated  with  the  .Adams-Cates  Company  in  At¬ 
lanta;  in  management  and  real  estate  for  26  years: 
also  is  a  licensed  architect:  now  manages  industrial 
properties  and  office  buildings;  earned  degrees  from 
Emory  University  and  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  associate  member  of  Atlanta  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  includes  the  metro¬ 
politan  Atlanta  area. 

FRANK  W.  HUSTACE,  JR.  (1952) 

1020  Auahi  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born  April  16,  1914,  in  Honolulu,  T.H.;  secretary- 
director  of  Victoria  Ward,  Ltd.,  and  formerly 
commissioner  of  public  lands  of  Hawaii;  eighteen 
years  as  attomey-at-law  specializing  in  real  estate: 
twelve  years’  management  experience  in  industrial, 
commercial  and  residential  properties;  member, 
Honolulu  City  Planning  Commission,  Honolulu 
Realty  Board  and  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials;  attended  Harvard  Law  school;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  the  five  major  islands  of  Hawaii. 
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RICHARD  W.  GATES,  JR.  (1953) 

39  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Born  March  16,  1908,  in  Kankakee,  Illinois;  now 
associated  with  A.  H.  Gruetzmacher  &  Company 
as  a  property  manager,  appraiser  and  mortgage 
loan  solicitor;  thirty  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
and  most  phases  of  management;  has  managed 
buildings  for  University  of  Chicago,  Prudential  In¬ 
surance,  VV^algreen  Company  and  several  life  in¬ 
surance  firms;  active  in  property  management  and 
appraisal  divisions  of  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
attended  IREM  course  in  Chicago  in  1947;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  is  Chicago. 

CLARKE  C.  ST.WMAN  (1954) 

38  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born  November  19,  1926,  in  Cincinnati;  assistant 
manager,  real  estate  loan  department,  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago;  five  years  in  field, 
managing  residences,  apartments,  and  store,  office 
and  industrial  properties;  earned  law  degree  at 
Northwestern  University;  attended  IREM  course 
in  Chicago,  1954;  active  member,  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board;  noted  Chicago  lecturer  on  Russian 
economic  and  trade  affairs;  professional  territory 
principally  Chicago  area. 

HERBERT  H.  ALFREDSON  (19.55) 

50  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetis 

Born  Februrary  5,  1926,  in  Newton,  Massachusetts: 
manager  of  investment  properties  for  Dreyfus  Prop¬ 
erties,  Inc.;  seven  years’  management  experience: 
also  occasionally  active  in  appraising,  mortgage 
lending  and  brokerage;  manages  store,  office  and 
apartment  properties;  attended  IREM  course  in 
Boston  in  1957:  tutors  real  estate  students  at  Boston 
Business  Institute;  holds  C  membership  in  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
greater  Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Marlboro, 
and  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

JAMES  CRAIG  HOLMES  (1956) 

607  Shelby  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Born  April  8,  1929,  in  Detroit;  vice  president  of 
H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc.;  five  years  in  management  field 


and  formerly  air  base  real  estate  officer  in  Ger¬ 
many:  now  manages  apartment,  residential,  store 
and  office  properties;  also  active  in  brokerage,  ap¬ 
praising;  teaches  real  estate  management  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  serves  as  vice  chairman,  manage¬ 
ment  division,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board:  earned 
B.S.  and  M.A.  degTees  at  University  of  Michigan;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  course  at  Niagara  Falls.  Canada,  in 
1955;  professional  territory,  Detroit  and  suburbs. 


DAVID  H.  POWELL  (1957) 

1016  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kan.sas  City,  Missouri 

Born  March  23,  1897,  in  Sedalia,  Missouri;  vice 
president  of  the  Paul  Hamilton  Realty  Company: 
twenty-seven  years  in  real  estate  and  sixteen  years 
in  management:  formerly  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  with  the  R.F.C.  and  as  F.H.A,  district  direc¬ 
tor;  attended  Institute  management  course  in  1957 
in  Kansas  City;  active  member  of  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City. 

HARRY  J.  STRIEF,  JR.  (1958) 

2414  Republic  Natio.nal  Bank  Building 
Dallas  1,  Texas 

Born  March  8,  1916,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  partner 
in  charge  of  real  estate  management  in  the  firm 
of  Harry  &  Robert  Strief;  seven  years’  management 
experience,  specializing  in  store  properties  which 
firm  own:  received  B.S.  degree  in  journalism  from 
Southern  Methodist  University:  attended  IREM 
course  in  San  Antonio  in  1956;  director  of  Dallas 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Dallas  and  Collin  counties  in  Texas. 


FREDRIC  S.  FREUND  (1959) 

85  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  , 

Born  September  23,  1930,  in  Denver;  executive 
supervisor  at  the  Property  Management  Company; 
manages  residences,  apartments,  stores,  office  and 
loft  buildings;  also  active  in  brokerage,  appraising 
and  leasing;  earned  B.A.  degree  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity;  attended  IREM  courses  I  and  II  at  Lake 
Arrowhead:  affiliate  member  of  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Board:  operates  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  counties  of  Marin,  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara. 


The  Meaning  and  Importance  of  the  Designation 
Certified  Property  Manager 


Management  men  deal  with  and  handle  the  properties  of  a 
large  section  of  the  investing  public.  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  made  up  of  management  men  and  women 
who  specialize  in  operating  the  real  property  of  others,  has 
sought,  since  its  organization  in  i9‘^4,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  this  large  public  by  lifting  the  standards  of  management 
and  training  men  in  the  profession. 

To  offer  safeguards  against  questionable  practices  and  to 
improve  the  services  property  owners  get  from  management, 
the  Institute  has  recorded  and  disseminated  information  on 
property  management,  sponsored  educational  courses,  and 
established  rigid  tests  of  the  experience,  competency  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  men  in  the  business.  Those  who  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Institute  and  are  accepted  as  members  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  identify  themselves  by  the  designation  CPM, 
meaning  “Certified  Property  Manager.” 

A  CPM  is  a  dependable  and  competent  real  estate  manager, 
selected  with  careful  regard  to  personal  honesty  and  profes¬ 
sional  standing.  CPMs  have  creditable  records  of  experience 
and  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  executive  skill  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  real  estate  management  problems. 

The  designation  “CPM”  will  guide  the  property-owning 
public  to  competent  management  help. 
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J\few  Accredited  Management  Organizations 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  designation  "Accredited  Management  Organization"  has  been  conferred  upon  the  following 
companies  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


BEATTIE-FIRTH,  INC. 

Daniel  Boone  Hotel  Buildlng 
(Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Established  in  1949  with  P.  J.  Beattie  Jr.,  CPM,  as  president;  M.  A.  Firth  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  partners  manage  houses,  apartments  and  store  and  office  buildings;  members  of 
Charleston  Board  of  Realtors,  West  Virginia  .Association  of  Realtors  and  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

H.  A.  ROBERTS,  LTD. 

530  Burrard  Street 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Established  in  1918;  president  is  H.  A.  Ross;  director  of  firm  is  D.  B.  D.  Ross,  CPM; 
company  manages  houses,  apartments,  stores,  office  buildings,  warehouses  and  parking 
lots;  member  of  Vancouver  Real  Estate  Board,  Canadian  Association  of  Real  Estate 
boards,  N.AREB  and  Building  Owners  and  Managers  .Association  of  Vancouver, 

THE  SCHWARTZ  REALTY  COMPANY,  INC. 

39  East  Market  Street 
.Akron  8,  Ohio 

Organized  in  1956  under  ownership  of  E.  Eugene  Schwartz,  CPM,  president;  firm  man¬ 
ages  houses,  store  and  office  buildings,  apartments  and  furnished  efficiency  units;  holds 
memberships  in  Akron  .Area  Board  of  Realtors,  .Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Akron  and  N.AREB. 


Reinstated  as  Certified  Property  Managers 


Woodford  C.  Taylor  (376),  700  Victor  Building,  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr.  (841),  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Miami  32,  Florida 

O.  H.  McMillan  (1263),  454  Biltmore  Way,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Leo  B.  Shapero  (1296),  322  Jones  Law  Building  Annex,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEM  ENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1959 


PRESIDENT 

F.  Orin  Woodbury 

711  E.  South  Temple  Street _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Louisiana,  Texas 
Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Building . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

Charles  H.  Christel,  First  Vice  President 

804  Pine  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  Beckwith 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 
Clarence  V.  Coleman 

1740  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 
Hal  G.  Easton 

4239  Famam  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  S.  Everett 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Howard  H.  Gilbert 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
Joseph  J.  Gumberg 

427  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
J.  R.  Light 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons 

105  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Frank  W.  Nolan 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

2nd  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
R.  Gordon  Tarr 

312  1st  National  Bank  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Boyd  E.  Wii.son 

100  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  111. 

Stewart  B.  Matthews,  Treasurer 

215  N.  Dearborn  Street . Chicago,  111. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

12  Bellerive  Acres . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1961 


Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr... 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

Robert  V.  Erickson _ 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr. 
Howard  H.  Gilbert... 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton 

John  R.  Higgins . 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 

Vincent  T.  Mead . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Princeton,  N.  J. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

_ Greenville,  S.  C. 

..Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

....New  York,  N.Y. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Shreveport,  La. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  I960 


A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

Bertram  A.  Druker.... 

Hal  G.  Easton . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

Albert  T,  Grimstead.  . . 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . 

Edward  C.  Hustace _ 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons _ 

William  McAinsh,  Jr... 

Flew  Murphey . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Russel  A.  Pointer . 

Whitney  Staples . 


. Miami,  Fla. 

—  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

.  .Newport  News,  Va. 

,  .Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

..Honolulu,  Hawaii 
..East  Orange,  N.  J. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Macon,  Ga. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Saginaw,  Mich. 

. Miami,  Fla. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1959-Continued 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1959 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  O. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

William  Walters,  Jr . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 


Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
Robert  S.  Curtiss . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

I.LOYD  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1958-1959 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
J.  R.  Light,  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Atwood  L.  Butler,  Vice  President 

734  Market  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  R.  McGauley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

720  Cherry  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
James  E.  Gallagher,  President 

723  W.  111th  Street . 

Ralph  D.  Price,  Vice  President 

10  S.  LaSalle  Street . 

Kenneth  C.  Hicks,  Secretary 

1505  W.  Morse  Avenue . 

J.  Beidler  Camp,  Treasurer 

546  W.  Washington  Boulevard 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Jack  J.  McCarthy,  President 

1027  Enquirer  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

Stanley  C.  Downing,  Vice  President 

4th  and  Plum  Streets . Cincinnati,  O. 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Eugene  W.  Lathrop,  President 

650  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Charles  E.  Berry,  Vice  President 

125  E.  Abriendo  Avenue . Pueblo,  Colo. 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Secretary-Treasurer 

624  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  North  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

1201  W.  Lamaster . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street  P.  O.  Box  1895. .  .Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2108  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

•  Officers  for  1958 


NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 


David  Nussbaum,  President 

207  Clark  Building . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

101  E.  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

John  H.  Rogers,  Secretary-Treasurer 

218  W.  Adams  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Edward  J.  Reilly,  President 

174  E.  Flagler  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

John  H.  Cheatham,  Vice  President 

700  Metropolitan  Bank  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Lloyd  F.  Ware,  Recording  Secretary 

1400  N.W.  36th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Jerry  C.  Clarke,  Corresponding  Secretary 

1500  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Enrique  Valledor,  Treasurer 

219  N.E.  5th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 


GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Stewart  Wight,  President 

330  Healey  Building . 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . 

Stephen  D.  Sertich,  Secretary-Treasurer 
604  Mortgage  Guarantee  Building. . . , 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
.Yaron  M.  Chaney,  President 

P.  O.  Box  2041 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Allen  R.  Moore,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  1386 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  A.  Bolles,  Secretary-Treasurer 

741  Bishop  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER  • 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Tex. 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Natl.  Bank  Building . Houston,  Tex. 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Building . Houston,  Tex. 


Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  III. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
James  H.  Farrar,  President 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Vice  President 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  National  Bank 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
William  F.  Halverhout,  President 

1002  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gilbert  Henry,  Vice  President 

903  N.  Seventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

17  W.  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Allan  Storms,  President 

760  S.  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bert  J.  Friedman,  First  Vice  President 

8900  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Harrison,  Second  Vice  President 

8652  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

John  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 

433  S.  Spring  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
Norman  F.  Gorsuch,  President 

4810  Roland  Avenue . 

John  W.  Morris,  Vice  President 

410  Morris  Bldg . 

Mary  R.  Brush,  Secretary -Treasurer 
2301  Maryland  Avenue . 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
J.  D.  Marks,  President 

62  N.  Main  Street . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Andrew  Gemignani,  Vice  President 

1246  N.  Parkway . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lois  Dalzell,  Secretary-Treasurer 

628  Falls  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
William  C.  Haines,  President 

13440  West  7  Mile  Road . Detroit,  Mich. 

Arthur  J.  Roehrig,  Vice  President 

530  Shelby  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Isaac  J.  Cohen,  Secretary-Treasurer 

10  Ferris  Street . Highland  Park,  Mich 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  White,  Vice  President 

5301  N.  76th  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  N.  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Wilson,  President 

3170  Davenport  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

John  R.  Maenner,  Vice  President 

808  City  National  Bank  Building. ..  .Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ronald  L.  Gass,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1618  S.  98th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Clinton  P.  Hill,  President 

45  Milk  Street . 

Frederick  L.  Dabney,  Vice  President 

53  State  Street . 

Kenneth  P.  Babb,  Secretary-Treasurer 
250  Boylston  Street . 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  President 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  First  Vice  President 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Second  Vice  President 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddington,  Third  Vice  President 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan,  Fourth  Vice  President 

250  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

David  Krugman,  Treasurer 

1330  Main  Avenue . Clifton,  N.  J. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin,  Secretary 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  Vice  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Goodwin  Gibson,  President 

100  University  Avenue . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

H.  Wilfrid  Ford,  Vice  President 

143  Main  Street . Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Gordon  C.  Gray,  Secretary-Treasurer 

150  Englinton  Avenue,  East . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

oregon-columbia  river  chapter 

Clifford  W.  Johnson,  President 

422  Public  Service  Building . Portland,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  3703 . Portland,  Ore. 

A.  A.  Horsfeldt,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2108  N.E.  41st  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
John  Chatley,  Jr.  President 

135  South  Broad  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard,  Vice  President 

Washington  &  Ogontz . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin,  Secretary -Treasurer 

15  North  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 
Ray  R.  Barone,  President 

4143  Brownsville  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  P.  Richter,  First  Vice  President 

525  William  Penn  Place . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  F.  O’Neill,  Second  Vice  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Berman,  Third  Vice  President 

709  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Aronson,  Secretary 

308  Frick  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  F.  Plunkett,  Treasurer 

7216  Kelly  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER  • 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
William  Murray,  President 

520  E  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Vice  President 

826  Garnet  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hacar,  Treasurer 

Civic  Center,  Rm.  157 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Charles  F.  Gibson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  S.  Russell,  Vice  President 

1048  Valencia  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Paul  H.  Lewis,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chester  B.  Heineck,  Vice  President 

411  N.  7th  Street,  Rm.  1321 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  Godwin,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

214  S.  Bemiston  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Officers  for  1958 
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TULSA  CHAPTER 


B.  M.  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1300  S.  Main  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 


UTAH  CHAPTER 
Harold  J,  Kemp,  President 

Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Vice  President 

315  E.  Second  S.  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  W.  South  Temple  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

20  N.  Eighth  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr.,  President 

2  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  First  Vice  President 

1011  Twentieth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Second  Vice  President 

925  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Secretary 

201  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  Fleet  Harper,  Treasurer 

7000  Wisconsin  Avenue . Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
E.  Charles  Ennett,  President 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle,  Wash. 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Vice  President 

575  Colman  Building . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  E.  42nd  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Nolan,  Treasurer 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 

P.  O.  Box  3966 . Seattle,  Wash. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  M  ANAGEM  EN  T 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  S.  Everett . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren,  Vice  C/iaiVmon. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Edward  C.  Hustace,  Vice  Chairman .  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Vincent  A.  Buono . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

John  H.  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

Harry  A.  Chetham . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Courtright . Stockton,  Calif. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Max  £.  Engeman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Alfred  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Gerhardt . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch . Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  Lyon  Healy . Pocatello,  Idaho 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

R.  Edmund  Herzig . San  Diego,  Calif. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Thomas  C.  Keu.er . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harold  J.  Kemp . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Erwin  J.  Leitner . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Y.  T.  Lum . 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 

F.  W.  Mesloh . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

H.  Parker  Osment . 

Alex  Z.  Perlstein . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Louis  L.  Pienta . 

Ralph  D.  Price . 

Kenneth  R.  Rice . 

Paul  H.  Rittle . 

E.  Eugene  Schwartz . 

Eleanore  Sheley . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Charles  L.  Strobeck _ 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvel.  . . . 

John  B.  Wadsworth . 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . 

Lloyd  F.  Ware . 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Stewart  Wight . 

R.  Doug  Wilbor . 

Henry  H.  Wright . 


.Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ Seattle,  Wash. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
. .  Hartford,  Conn. 
. . .  Richmond,  Va. 

- Detroit,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Akron,  Ohio 

. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

_ Portland,  Ore. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

- El  Paso,  Tex, 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 
. . . .  Houston,  Tex. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Joplin,  Mo. 

.Jacksonville,  Fla. 


AMO  COUNCIL 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Durand  Taylor,  Advisor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
William  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  Vice  C/iairmaii. .  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Curry,  Advisor . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  G.  Binswanger . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  G.  Bowen . Phoenix,  Arir. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Curtis  Coleman . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Michael  A.  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dan  j.  Davisson . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 
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Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr..  . 
Albert  T.  Grimstead.  . . . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr _ 

Mal  Haughton,  Jr . 

Alfred  T.  Heari.n . 

Will  H.  Higgins . 

Frank  L.  Lort . 

John  R.  Lynch . . 

John  R.  Maenner . 

William  J.  Martin . 

William  McAinsh,  )r.... 
William  C.  McLaughlin 

Arthur  F.  Mohl . 

Henry  M.  Moss . 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr..  . . 

John  0(;den . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.. 

George  J.  Pipe . . 

Carl  B.  Rechner . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Donald  H.  Yates . 


. Greenville,  S.  C. 

_ Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. .  .Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 


AMO  promotion  COMMITTEE 


A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

William  Mc.Ainsh,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Advisor . Boston,  Mass. 

Laurel  G.  Blair . Toledo,  Ohio 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Alden  M.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

Arthur  O.  Buenger . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Rudolph  J.  Busiiei.i . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

F.DMUND  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Emanuel  E.  Fai.k . Newport  News,  Va. 

Leonard  M.  Fishei . Lima,  Ohio 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . V^erdun,  Que.,  Can. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  G.  Haynie . Orlando,  Fla. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  111. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  Lawler,  Jr . Pituburgh,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  W.  Ludman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  L.  Melnvk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ed  Mendenhall . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Fred  B.  Mitcheli . San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

W.  Max  Moore . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  C.  Owens . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Billy  J.  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


George  J.  Pipe . 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr _ 

E.  a.  Porter,  Jr . 

Thomas  K.  Procter.  . 

Carlton  Schultz . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

L.  M.  Studstill . 

Morton  S.  Thalhimer 

J.  Ed  Turner . 

Theodore  J.  Weber.  . . 
Stewart  Wight . 


. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Flint,  Mich. 

. Monroe.  La. 

. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

. Portland,  Ore. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

. Richmond.  Va. 

_ Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 


AMO  CPM  ANALYSIS  COMMITTEE  • 


R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

Charles  H.  Christei . 

J.  Russell  Doiron . 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

Bertram  A.  Druker . 

D.  P.  Ducy . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

Carl  A.  Mayeir . 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . . 

Felix  T.  Thoi:ren . 

S.  William  Walstrum . 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

_ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Pueblo,  Colo. 

...Cambridge,  Mass. 
. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. .  New  Orleans,  La. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
..Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
.Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

...New  York,  N.  Y. 
_ Shreveport,  La. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 


J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman . New  Orleans,  La. 

Kendall  Cady,  Advisor . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,*Calif. 


CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS’  COMMITTEE 


J.  R.  Light,  Chairman . 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Advisor 

Ray  R.  Barone . 

Gordon  E.  Bush . 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . 

B.  M.  Davenport . 

E.  Charles  Ennett . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

James  H.  Farrar . 

James  E.  Gallagher . . 

Charles  F.  Gibson . 


•  Special  Committee 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
. . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
.  .Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

.Newport  News,  Va. 
..Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 
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H.  Walter  Graves . 

William  C.  Haines . 

WiLUAM  F.  Halverhout. 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton  . . 
Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . 

CuNTON  P.  Hill . 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr. 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr..  . 
Clifford  W.  Johnson  . . . , 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Eugene  W.  Lathrop . 

Paul  H.  Lewis . 

Borden  Lilley . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

William  J.  Martin . 

Jack  J.  McCarthy . 

William  W.  Murray _ 

David  Nussbaum . 

Edward  J.  Reilly . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

Allan  Storms . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Robert  J.  Wilson . 


. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

Haddonheld,  New  Jersey 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. . Miami,  Fla. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE  • 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS,  AND 
DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 


Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Advisor. 

Harold  Dickins . 

John  M.  Dwelle . 

R.  K.  Gannaway . 

Goodwin  Gibson . 

William  W.  Gordon . . 

Gordon  C.  Gray . 

.Albert  T.  Grimstead . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . 

W.  G.  Hornack . 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

Bordon  Lilley . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

Vincent  T.  Mead . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

.Alfred  Plamann . 

C.  Francis  Solomon,  Jr . 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr _ 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

Richard  Whitney . 

George  E.  Wilson . 


_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 

_ London,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

_ Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .Kitchener,  Ont.,  Can. 
. . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  S.  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

*  Special  Committee 


Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Advisor . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  contact  COMMITTEE 

John  Harrison,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  Advisor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

David  M.  Batavia . Tucson,  Ariz. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emerson  R.  Boyd . Gambler,  Ohio 

Jack  Caminker . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  A.  Chetham . Chicago,  111. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Alonzo  Frank  Green . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Paul  Gregg . Fresno,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hagar . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Jay  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

Bert  Hodges,  Jr . Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

G.  H.  Powell  Humphrey . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  A.  Hunt . Belleville,  Ill. 

E.  Fred  Kemner . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Charles  M.  Marsteller,  Jr . Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Richard  L.  Noyes . Hollywood,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Kenet  Pearce . Mason  City,  la. 

Russell  F.  Phillips . Lansing,  Mich. 

Louis  L.  Pienta . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . Columbia,  Mo. 

Alfred  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lawrence  I.  Shepard . Berkeley,  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Thal . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvel . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton . Baltimore,  Md. 


COURSES  and  training  COMMITTEE 


Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman _ Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Advisor . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  W.  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

Martin  S.  Berman . Boston,  Mass. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Ralph  F.  D’Oench . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Berkley  W.  Duck . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Irvino  Durchslac . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  L.  Fisher . Loniita,  Calif. 

Kelvin  Greenstreet . Seattle,  Wash. 

William  B.  Guv,  Jr . Baltimore,  Md. 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  111. 

George  C.  Karam . Newport  News,  Va. 

George  W.  Kimbali . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Roy  H.  Kruexer . Chicago,  111. 

Richard  Larry  Lari  more . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Russell  F.  Phillips . Lansing,  Mich. 

Allan  Storms . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Thomas  J.  Wesley,  Jr . .Atlanta,  Ga. 

panels  and  speakers  committee 

Charles  J.  Kvdd,  Chairman . Last  Orange,  N.  J. 

Warner  Baird,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  Morrison,  Advisor . Denver,  Colo. 

Stanley  W.  Armie:im . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jules  B.  Altemus . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

David  M.  Batavia . Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oe.nch . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr . Greenville,  S.  C. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Melton  I).  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Harris . W'ilmington,  Del. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  III. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

J.  W.  Lindslf.y,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

M.  H.  Loewenstern . Amarillo,  Tex. 

John  R.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Flew  Murphey . Macon,  Ga. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . Columbia,  Mo. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Stagen . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMTITEE 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Editor,  Advisor . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Harold  Hobbs,  Jr . Muncie,  Ind. 

Ralph  Jester . Des  Moines,  la. 

Thomas  R.  Lawinc . Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Sylvan  1.  Sei.igman . Camden,  N.  J. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 

Experience  Exchange  Committee 

William  S.  Evereit,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jami;s  D.  Baker,  Jr . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mary  R.  Brush . Baltimore,  Md. 

Gilman  Cooley . Hampton,  Va. 

David  J.  Gothoi.d . Detroit,  Mich. 

Lloyd  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ralph  R.  Russ . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  N.  Swan . Chicago,  111. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Journal  Editorial  Committee 

William  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

Michael  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

Robert  S.  Curtlss . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Max  E.  Engeman . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

William  Gerhardt . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

J.  Wyatt  Griffin . Miami,  Fla. 

John  Harrison . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Chester  B.  Heineck . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louis  L.  Layton . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stephen  L.  Mf.lnvk . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Montreal,  Qiie.,  Can. 

Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  A.  Smith . Columbus,  Ohio 

Ray  T.  Sterling . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Robert  J.  Wilson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

research  committee 

Howard  Gilbert,  Chairman . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Advisor . Beverly  Hills,’ Calif. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Richard  F.  Leach . Pueblo,  Colo. 

VE:RNETrE  C.  McKenzie . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Russell  F.  Phillips . Lansing,  Mich. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvei . El  Paso,  Tex. 

standards  and  planning  committee 

Franklyn  H.  Lyon.s,  Chairman _ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Advisor . St.  Louis,  Mo 

E.  R.  .Austin . A’ancouver  B.  C.,  Can. 

JAMF.S  D.  Baker,  Jr . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Clarence  V.  Coleman  . . 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

John  Cotton . 

Stuart  VV.  Elliott . 

Robert  V.  Erickson . 

H.  Frank  Faucette,  Jr.. 
Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr.. 

WiLUAM  C.  Haines . 

John  Harrison . 

Robert  P.  Heasley _ 

Robert  E.  Hickman _ 

A.  A.  Horsfeldt . 

Robert  E.  Jove . 

Al  Kerns . 

J.  Norman  Linton . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

John  F.  McCarthy . 

Kay  Q.  Morrow,  Jr _ 

King  E.  Parker . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Russel  Pointer . 

Lee  Williams . 

Edward  F.  Wong . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. Denver,  Colo. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

- San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

..Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Orlando,  Fla. 

...Wilmington,  Del. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Chicago,  111. 

- Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

_ Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Hammond,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  111. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

. Richmond,  V'a. 

. Saginaw,  Mich. 

..Washington,  D.  C. 
. .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
. Shreveport,  La. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 


Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  William  Markeim . Camden,  N.  J. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Chairman . Denver,  Colo. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Vice  Chairman . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Advisor . New  Orleans,  La. 

Ray  R.  Barone . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

W.  Roy  Campbell . Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Harry  A.  Chetham . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  H.  Christfi . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  M.  Davenport . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Louis  A.  Dixon . New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  Charles  Ennett . Seattle,  Wash. 

Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

James  H.  Farrar . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  F.  Gibson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Haines . Detroit,  Mich. 

William  F.  Halverhout . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 


Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . 

Clinton  P.  Hill . 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr. 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr..  . 

Clifford  W.  Johnson _ 

Harold  J  Kemp . 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

E.  W.  Lathrop . 

Paul  H.  Lewis . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Borden  Lili.ey . 

William  S.  Lord . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

William  J.  Martin . 

Jack  J.  McCarthy . 

Frank  E.  Mo.ntcomery.  . . 

William  W.  Murray . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

David  Nussbaum . 

James  B.  Nutter . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Albert  Plantan . 

Edward  J.  Reilly . 

Edward  A.  Robey . 

Stephen  D.  Sertich . . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

Allan  Storms . 

James  R.  Struthers . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

William  H.  Tilly . 
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